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ABSTRACT 

This document consists of the six newsletter issues 
published during the 199A-1995 volume year. Intended for teachers and 
tutors of adult English as a Second Language (ESL) , issues contain 
articles, book and materials reviews, letters, classroom techniques 
and activities, and announcements concerning the teaching of adult 
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research; testing; online professional discussions; and literacy 
education; and a variety of classroom activities and techniques, 
including student "thought cards," closed-captioned video, lesson 
design for tutoring, creating an instructional idea file, 
question-asking, sentence combining, cultural awareness, classroom 
design, student minute-taking, fa-nous quotations, and creating a 
class textbook. Reports of teacher mini-grant projects are also 
presented. A crossword puzzle for classroom use is included in each 
issue. (MSE) (Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse on Literacy Education) 
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^Englishc^ 

A periodical for teachers and tutors of adult English as a second language 



On the market 

Reviews of useful ESL materials 



Vocabulary text 

"Developing Vocabulary Skills, Second Edition" 
by Dennis Keen (1994, Heinle & Heinle Pub- 
lishers, 1-800-354-9706). $12.00 (Teachers 
Manual $4.00) ISBN 0-8384-4672-8. 

One of the hardest things to do in ESL is to 
find books that are appropriate for the needs of 
the particular students you have. That's why 
we try to present a variety of materials in this 
column. 

The students who need this book are high 
intermediate to low advanced, with future aca- 
demic goals. If we were teaching a class of "pre- 
academic" students — in an intensive program, 
say, or a community college — we'd make sure 
each student had their own copy of this book 
and work through the entire book from cover to 
cover over the course of a semester or two. 

Aquiring English vocabulary is an over- 
whelming task, and you can't do it by 
memorizing lists. Stephen Krashen (author of 
many books and articles on reading and 
learning language) says you aquire new vocab- 
ulary by reading a lot and recognizing new 
words in their context, and we agree with this 
principle. 

But we still believe it will help advanced 
studen ^ if they are able to analyze new words 
and put some of the roots, prefixes and suffixes, 
etc., into categories of meaning. The exercises 
in this book provide students with many of the 
tools they need to analyze new words. 

There are some nice readings in the book, 
but don't expect most of the material to be pre- 
sented "in context" with "whole language" 
activities — this is not its purpose. The book 



should be used as supplemental material to the 
other, more content-based materials your stu- 
dents are working on. 

The glossary in the back of the books gives 
some word history and related vocabulary for 
each word element studied. If we were teaching 
from this book, we would probably emphasize 
this material, and perhaps expand on it, be- 
cause we think it is useful for students to make 
connections between new words and words they 
already know (whether in English or in another 
language). 

The exercises in this book are clear, useful, 
well-organized and even fun for the students. 
We predict that working through them will give 
your students more control over the new vocab- 
ulary they will be meeting in the years ahead. % 
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About the publication 

Hands-on English is a small, independent 
publication that was started in 1991. The editor 
is a former ESL teacher who has taught ESL in 
many settings, including adult education 
programs, a refugee program, community 
college, and a university intensive English 
program. . .and survived to write about it! 

Articles and ideas are contributed by 
experienced teachers and tutors, including our 
readers. If you have an article or teaching 
suggestion you would like to share, we welcome 
your input! 

About the Minigrants program 

Hands-on English awards a few small 
grants (of $100 each) annually for practical 
classroom projects. Applications are due April 
30, and are available upon request. ^ 



On the road 
with Hands-on 
English! 

(The editor, 
heading off to 
the March 
TESOL 
conference in 
Baltimore, 
MD.) 
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Letters 



Lyrical letters 

Here are two more poetic commentaries from 
our unstoppable readers: 

"Hands-on English is really the best! 
It really beats all of the rest! 
With grab-bags and puzzles and 

games, to add zest! 
We can all pick and choose, what we 

will put to the test! 
It's marvelous, yes?" 

- Cathy Forsythe, Lewistown, PA 



Need holiday activities 

"Dear Editor, 

You're doing a great job!! Nevertheless I 
would like to see activities for the holidays, ie. 
St. Patrick's Day, Halloween, Valentine's Day. 
This woulc be most useful. Sincerely, 

- Diana Kohl 
Victoria, B.C., Canada 
If any of our readers have holiday activities 
they'd like to share we'd be delighted to present 
them in Hands-on English. 



"Not much money at our house 
Maybe we can get it out of spouse 
Love each volume that you send — 
So cost of next year 
We'll certainly spend!" 

- Charleen Lyngstad, LVA Volunteer 

Kahspell, MT 



More about coining 

"Concerning the article: 'Coining, Aspirin 
and ESL,' (March/ April '94 issue) it is important 
to note that using aspirin in conjunction with a 
viral infection (ie., the flu) is not advisable. See 
the warning section on any aspirin bottle. 

"As teachers, most of our students look to us 
as advisors, almost the same as doctors. With 
the potential of litigation so high, I would not 
recommend the use of any medication but would 
recommend the students to see a doctor. 

"In Phoenix, the Child Protective Services is 
aware of the practice of coining. The Vietnamese 
community and the Refugee resettlement 
programs have informed them about the 
practice. However, individi'"-.] doctors or school 
principals may not be aware of it." 

- Phil AUred, Lutheran Social Ministry 

Phoenix, AZ 



Puzzler solved 

Debbie Weger, Sal Parlato, and Dorothy 
Holmes, among others, all contacted us to say 
"Have a nice day." They weren't just being 
friendly though — they had decoded the message 
we printed in our last issue from a Spanish- 
speaking student: Jabanaisde. Any more 
puzzlers out there? 

Poetry for students? 

Roumy Boukova in Santa Ana, California 
wrote to ask if we know of any poetry books with 
poems adapted for ESL students at the 
beginning and intermediate levels. Do you. knov/ 
of any? If so, please contact us and we'll pass the 
word along. 

and calls 



New refugees 

We recently spoke with Beth Easter, who 
teaches adult students in Minneapolis. She 
mentioned that her program has a group of new 
students — some Bosnian refugees. Their 
stories, she says, "would break your heart," but 
they are excellent language learners and highly 
motivated students. 

She also reported that some of the Bosnian 
students speak Russian or Polish in addition to 
their first language (Serbo-Croatian), and got 
along very well with the Russian and Polish 
students in the program. ^ 
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From the field: 

Multi-level classes — ^they can work! 



Wie received this inspiring letter from Betty 
Darden in Texas, and thought you would find it 
useful: 

Dear Ms. Silliman, 

I am writing to request the free combined 
index and also to tell you how much I have 
enjoyed your newsletter. Since my ESL class is 
multi-level, I have used your multi-level puzzles 
and activities the most. Please continue to 
provide as many of these as you can. 

I remember reading sometime back in your 
editorial that you did not feel that multi-level 
classes were the best format for teaching ESL. 
Five years ago when I was teaching single-level 
classes on the college level, I would have agreed 
v/ith you. Now upon completing my fifth year as 
a fulltime ESL teacher in an adult education 
class, I have changed my opinion. 

Time is key 

Because our school is small, and I am the 
only ESL teacher, by necessity I teach a 
morning and afternoon multi-level class. These 
classes meet for three hours a day, five days a 
week. Having this much time with the students 
is the key I think for the success of the multi- 
level class. 

Some ideas 

Since a reader had asked for suggestions for 
such a class, I will share with you what has 
worked very well for me. My students Ptudy at 
their own pace for half of each class period in 
Book I, II, or III of Practical English 
(published by Harcourt Brace ESL, 
1-800-742-5375 for information). The last half 
of the class is devoted to group, pair, and 
various other communicative activities. 

I base the class activities on the vocabulary 
lesson for that week from the Basic Vocabulary 
Builder (by Dorothy Liebowitz, National 
Textbook Co., 1-800-323-4900). Whatever 
activities I can find that correlate to the 
vocabulary, I use them. I am continually adding 
iiew activities and tossing out old ones as find 
better materials. Thus, each year is basically 
the same but different enough so that some 
students who stay a year to two years are still 
challenged. 

Nothing succeeds like... 

The best indication to me that this class is 
meeting the needs of ESL students is the 
success of those who have left the class. Some 

^ Hands-on English, Vol. Ill, No. 5 
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have stayed in my class while working on the 
GED and have passed it. Others have gone 
straight from my clas,? to regular classes in 
junior college and hav<; done well. Still others 
have been able to find a better job, which was 
their original goal all along. But the most 
encouraging trend to me is the continuous 
stream of former Intensive English "college" 
students who hear about this class and come to 
improve their listening-speaking skills. These 
students with very diflferent educational 
backgrounds and levels somehow find what they 
need in a multi-level class. 

Realities 

I agree that ideally single-level classes 
should be the most successful at teaching 
EngUsh in the shortest amount of time. 
However, given the case that around the world 
more ESL teaching situations involve small 
numbers of students than not, I suggest that 
multi-level classes can be successful. 

Thank you for helping me to be the best 
teacher I can be by sending me a first class 
periodical full of ideas and activities that I can 
actually use — ^ ven in a multi-level 
environment. I look forward to having the index 
so that now I can finJ those activities faster. 

Sincerely, 

Betty J. Darden 
Cassata Learning Center 
Fort Worth, Texas 



Further resources 

Looking for more help with multi- 
level classes? Many teachers have 
recommended this book: 

Teaching Multilevel Classes in ESL 

by Jill Sinclair Bell 

(Available from Dominie Press, $14.95. 
1-800-232-4570) 

The book includes many suggestions 
for activities and exercises, practical 
teaching suggestions and examples. 



Tools lechniques: 

"Thought cards" for writing and speaking 



by Denise Selleck, instructor at City College of 
San Francisco, Alemany Campus. Her students 
are adults in an open-enrollment, non-credit 
program. 

Thought cards are a wonderful way for 
ESL students to generate topics to write and 
talk about. I learned about them from a friend 
who teaches health education to native-lan- 
guage high school students. 

A thought card is a 3x5 card on which stu- 
dents can write anything they want to: their 
beliefs, interests, goals, fears, a joke, an obser- 
vation, a poem, a quote, a drawing, the weather, 
politics, sports, or religion. I used them in a low- 
intennediate conversation/writing class, but 
they could probably be used in any class from 
high-beginning on up. 

How to do it 

Set aside one day each week when students 
must turn in their cards. You can have them do 
it for homework if you want to, and use the card 
as a "ticket" into class. Or, give them 15 minutes 
or so to write at the beginning (or end) of the 
class period. Everyone must turn in a signed 
and dated card. If they can't think of anything to 
say they can write "I have nothing to say this 
week." 

After collecting the cards, select a few to 
type up. I usually had six or seven each week. 
Try to vary the subjects and students you select 
each time. I also think it's important to keep the 
writers anonymous so the students can feel free 
to write about anything. 

The next day or later tiiat week, distribute a 
sheet with that week's thoughts, which you 
have selected and typed up. Read them aloud (or 
have students do it) and discuss any vocabulary 
they don't understand. 

The first week may be difficult because stu- 
dents aren't sure about the process and are 
nervous about sharing. I gave a few personal 
examples that got them started (ie., / am very 
worried because. . .). By the second week, stu- 
dents will be comfortable enough to confide 
personal things on their cards. 

Follow up 

You can have students discuss all or some of 
the thoughts in pairs or in small groups. I often 
f iade up two or three discussion questions to go 
with each thought. You cnn do many other 
things depending on the nature of your class 
and the abilities of your students — you can have 



them focus on one thought and discuss it, or 
have them give advice (written or oral) about an 
issue. Another approach is to have them choose 
one thought that is the most important to them 
and have them write a response to it, or relate a 
similar experience they may have had. 

When the next week's thought cards roll 
around, many people will make comments 
about something they discussed the previous 
week, or they will respond to someone else's 
thought. This provides some continuity in the 
discussions. 

I kept all the cards until the end of the se- 
mester, and then returned them to the students 
to reread and comment on any patterns they 
saw in their own writing. 

Why it works 

Thought cards validate our students' 
feelings of self worth, because their own feelings 
and thoughts are being read aloud and dis- 
cussed by others. Thought cards are good from a 
pedagogical point of view because students are 
working on vocabulary, conversation, writing 
and reading wiiile expressing themselves. 

To correct or not, that is the question 

The first half of the semester, 1 did not 
correct the grammar on the thought cards bev 
cause I felt that since it was the students' 
personal writing I should leave it be. Midway 
through the semester, however, some students 
started saying they wanted me to correct them 
What I did then was to clean up the grammar 
just on the handouts. On a second sheet I also 
typed up individual sentences from the cards 
which were grammatically incorrect and had 
students correct them in pairs. Used this way, 
the cards are a good grammar teaching tool. ^ 

Some sample student thought cards: 



I feel veKL( ^ivi When I w<.i'> in mn i<?unt>n. I th^'ut^ht th<3t U'' 
VM'i a i\eav<:r\, but I wa^ vji'crvii I r^n't fmi a \Jo When I tif.' 
an\j^ p\ace, thei^ ati, ine. "[■'i' i.\<?u h,w^' ,i'ii( r^fm ien;f.-'" 1 jict 
ha\'ii been here f{>r 3 nvnth'j I hawtii ani) |<'b if I H,v.' 
Ci^n I have ey-yerxenont! . . I rcMi^ wfi hX( U'f \r\i\ life U^'j I .I'nt 
where I live — I'j it heavcl^ cr hell? 



Ml( little ^^rn 6tu(iie5 in i,cMpo\ He leijrnC) Encjlitih veiX( f(iM, but 
he Cf^n't ^JV'w ' hinf 'je Wi^Kdfj I t/'<<.-:h Im-h <i wrA <\ (Xa\\ I 
Ijvw vvhi( he \:< c<".-*:\i-*\i M ».(l'c ■>.-'\.W:M\\ th." piVfli': buijh ,it 



li.iii WhL( At" n t i* '.hi'v;.;.' tjvw ' hiiV'. 



.(rr .'.t If Uf"'! 
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Tools & techniques: 

Closed-caption video for ESL 



Helpful readers 

The request from Jane Bailey for 
information about closed-caption videos we 
printed in our last issue brought us a flood of 
responses! Rather than devote an entire issue to 
this exciting technology, we decided we had to 
summarize for you what we learned. 

Beneficial technology 

Closed captioning was developed by a non- 
profit organization, the National Captioning 
Institute, primarily for the purpose of providing 
access to television for deaf and hearing- 
impaired people. The educational value of 
written captions for television benefits not only 
the deaf c( mmunity, though, but illiterate and 
functionaliy illiterate adults, children learning 
to read, and of course ESL students of all ages. 

Because all televisions made after July 1, 
1993 will have this technology built in, 
eventually many more people will have access to 
the captions that are broadcast with most TV 
shows and can be switched on or off as desired. 
To get these captions with older equipment, you 
need the original "TeleCaption Decoder," a 
black box you hook up to your system. These can 
be purchased for about $125 where video 
equipment is sold — for example. Sears carries 
them. 

"Open captions" are the same captions but 
can't be switched on or off. With the right 
equipment you can record something with 
captions onto a video tape, which can then be 
played on any VCR, whether it has a decoder or 
not. For classroom purposes, this might be a 
more inexpensive approach. 

Resources 
•For information about where to get a decoder 
in your area, and for more information about 
using closed captions with ESL students, write: 
National Captioning Institute 
5203 Leesburg Pike 
Falls Church, VA 22041 
or call: (703) 998-1530 

• Video tapes with closed captions are available 
commercially, from libraries and video rental 
stores . Many ESL teachers have commented, 
though, that the best teaching material is likely 
to be short TV segments that you have recorded 
yourpelf. 



Jeorgette Knoll from the Metro North ABE 
Learning Lab, Coon Rapids, Michigan, had 
great success with a TV program called Rescue 
911, a William Shatner docu-drama. She wrote: 
"The students read the TV story sentence by 
sentence as the picture is paused on the TV. 
Tutors and students like the pace, the 
vocabulary, and the real life situations. The 
tutor often will preview the tape to pre-teach 
some of the vocabulary or idioms. It takes about 
an hour to read and explain line by line about 5 
minutes of TV. This means that one TV program 
can be used for a part of several tutoring 
sessions." 

• Sal Parlato tells us that if you have a deaf 
student in your class you can benefit from the 
government's program of Captioned Films and 
Video for the Deaf (CFAO)). They lend captioned 
videos or films free of charge to those qualifjdng. 
To apply, phone Modem Talking Pictures at 
1-800-237-6213, or write them at 5000 Park 
Avenue North, Saint Petersburg, FL 33709. 

• For a short summary of all the latest 
techniques in using closed captions with adult 
ESL students, contact the National 
Clearinghouse on Literacy Education (NCLE), 
Attn: Fran Keenan, 1118 22nd Street NW, 
Washington, DC 20037. Send them a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope and ask for the 
ERIC Digest on Closed Captioned TV. The 
digest is free of charge. 

• Several people have told us that the best book 
for ideas on teaching with videos is: 

Video in Action: Recipes for Using Video in the 
Language Classroom by Susan Stempleski and 
Barry Tomalin ($19.95 from Prentice Hall 
International, 1-800-947-7700). 

• As we get more information from our readers 
about what works, we'll pass it along to you. ^ 



T.V. YOU CAN READ! 



Special thanks to Jeorgette Knoll of Metro 
North ABE, Peggy Camp, D.EA.F. in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, Sal Parlato in Rochester, New York, 
Joe McVeigh and the other nice folks on TESL-L, 
and Morgan Bramlet of NCI for providing the 
information for this article. 
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From the field: 

Student research: the invention report 



-6^ Eleanor Mills, ESL teacher at Memphis City 
Schools, Memphis, Tennessee. 

It is always difficult to introduce ESL stu- 
dents to research materials. Even the most 
basic book or encyclopedia is a challenge be- 
cause of their limited skills in reading English. 
This worksheet was designed for even the 
lowest level of ESL student, and can be easily 
adapted for other reports as well. 

Working in groups under teacher super- 
vision, every student can produce a report to be 



proud of The reports are then posted about the 
room. The second worksheet provides good class 
movement and interaction — each student has to 
list all the inventions, inventors and how they 
improved the quality of our lifestyle. 

Each student is also responsible for pre- 
senting an oral report about their invention, 
using the written sheet as reference. ^ 
Editor's note: Enlarge this worksheet on your 
copier, leaving plenty of room at the bottom for 
the students' drawings. 



Name . 



Date . 



INVENTION REPORT 



Name of invention: . 



This invention 



(Tell what the invention does and how it has improved our lifestyle. 



Name of inventor: . 



Inventor's date of birth: 



. Date of death: 



Tell three more things about the inventor. 



Draw a picture of the invention: 



2nd worksheet, for 
group work when the 
reports are finished: 



Invention Inventor 



Whctt does the invention 

do to improve our way of life? 
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Tools & techniques: 

Getting online with TESLIT-L 



by Carl Grove, Seattle, WA 

I "talk" to people all over the world about 
issues in adult ESL almost every day from my 
computer, and you can too. It's easy, it's 
informative and it's really fun. 

On Ii temet there are probably thousands of 
groups of people connected (or "subscribed") to 
what are called lists. A list is a distribution 
system that sends my message to everyone else 
who is subscribed to the list. 

Issues in common 

One list I am hooked up to is called TESLIT- 
L. All the people who subscribe to this list are 
interested in issues of literacy and adult ESL 
education. We frequently talk about teaching 
ideas, teaching situations (facilities, pay, 
policies, etc.), articles and books we have read or 
conferences we have attended. Lately our 
discussions have centered around how to get 
adult educators (including ESL) connected in 
order to create a more unified group of people in 
this field. 

We (those of us on the list) would like to hear 
many more voices. What are your frustrations? 
What aspects of your working conditions 
negatively affect your ability to teach? What 
aspects of your working conditions positively 
affect your ability to teach? What are your 
successes? How can we act to counter the 
marginalization of Adult Education — both of the 
teachers and the students? 

Getting involved 

If you would like to participate in this 
ongoing discussion, you need to subscribe to this 
list. It's really quite easy. All you need is an 
electronic userlD (also called an e-mail 
address), either on Internet itself or through a 
private service to hook you into Internet. 

If you want to connect from home, you need 
a computer, a modem, and your telephone line. 
You also need to subscribe to a private service 
like CompuServe, Prodigy, America Online, or a 
local version of these services, usually for a 
monthly fee. Any of these services will allow you 
to send and receive e-mail messages through 
Internet, although their fees vary depending on 
how much you use the service. 

If you work at a university, college or 
community college, you can probably get an 
Internet account free. Ask your local computer 
department about Internet access. Another 



possibility is to connect to a "statewide 
technology network" that is available in many 
U.S. states at a very reasonable cost, or free. 
(Ask about this at your public library.) 

Joining up 

Once you are able to send messages to 
Internet, you wiU need to subscribe to a list 
called TESL-L (this the main list). To do this 
you send an e-mail message addressed to: 
LISTSERV@CUNYVM.CUNY.EDU (this is the 
Internet address for the computer that runs 
TESL-L). In the message you should write only: 
SUBSCRIBE TESL-L. Soon you will get an e- 
mail message back welcoming you to the list, 
and giving you some instructions for using the 
Ust. 

Next, you should send another message to 
LISTSERV@CUNYVM.CUNY.EDU that says: 
SUBSCRIBE TESLIT-L. This is the Adult 
Education and Literacy sub-list of TESL-L, and 
the one you want to join to talk with other adult 
ESL educators. If you later feel you are getting 
too many messages by being on both lists you 
can turn off TESL-L but leave TESLIT-L on. 
Your instructions from TESL-L will explain how 
to do this, as well as other techniques for 
controlling the number of messages that come to 
you. 

If you need more information on how to get 
hooked up to the list, send me a message. My 
address is: cdgrove@carson.u.washington.edu 
(remember to type in the address exactly as it 
appears). I hope to hear from you soon. 

-Carl Grove, Seattle, Washington 

NB: There are many publications that explain 
how Internet works. A couple of the best are 
"Zen and the Art of Internet" by Brendan Kehoe 
and a magazine called "Boardwatch."«c. 




Editor's! note: Hands-on English is a regular 
participant both in TESL-L and TESLIT-L, and 
we are also happy to answer any questions we 
can for you about getting 'connected. ' Our e-mail 
address is: 73651.1 122@compuserve.com 

If you're feeling isolated, this is the cure! 
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Tutors, too: 

Putting the learner in tine 'driver's seat' 



The students choose 

How can you let students direct their own 
learning? Here is a very simple way to do this, 
initiated by Ismael Rosario, a Teacher/Home 
Vistor at Clackamas County Children's 
Commission in Oregon. 

Ismael works one-on-one with Spanish- 
speaking parents of Head Start children. He 
uses the New Oxford Picture Dictionary ($9.25 
from Oxford University Press, 1-800-451-7556) 
as the basis for EngHsh language tutoring. Each 
family he tutors has their own copy of this topic- 
based picture dictionary. Ismael asks his 
students to select a page from the Dictionary 
that they wish to study and then bases the 
EngHsh lesson on the topic his students 
selected, rather than determining himself what 
the students should study. 

Most of Ismael's female students chose food 
and the grocery store as their entry point to the 
study of English. Ismael then used teaching 
techniques such as Language Experience 
Approach, concentration games, and role play to 
teach vocabulary and language structures 
related to that topic. 

A sample lesson 

Here is one example lesson Ismael 
developed, based on his students'chosen topic: 

1. Choose topic. The student chose the 

supermarket as a topic. 

2. Discuss pictvire. They reviewed 

supermarket vocabulary using theiVeif 
Oxford Picture Dictionary, with questions 
like: Where is the deli counter? Where is the 
produce section? What is in Aisle #5? How 
many cashiers are there? 

3. Compare to real situation. The tutor asked 

the student to draw a picture of the 
supermarket where she last shopped, in 
contrast to the picture in the dictionary. 

4. Use vocabulary. Then he asked her to 

describe the path she took through the store 
on her last shopping trip. For example: I 
started in... Then I went to... and I put. ..in 
the cart. I went down the... aisle. 

5. List items. Together they made a list of the 

items she bought the last time she wont to 
tlie store, and they talked about the sections 
of the store where she got each item. (To do 
this they concentrated on the past tense 
verbs "bought" and "got it in ." 



6. Life-skills reading. They looked at a receipt 

from the grocery store. He asked the student 
to find something that cost $XX, and how 
much certain items cost. 

7. Writing. The tutor asked the student to 

prepare a shopping list to share with him for 
the next visit. 

8. Shopping strategies. They discussed the 

benefits of planning, and of making a list of 
things you want to buy when you go to the 
store. They discussed strategies for saving 
money — coupons, buying items on sales, etc. 

Variations 

This approach works well with any level of 
student because within one topic you can vary 
the activities according to the student's level. In 
his work, Ismael did a lot of different things 
with different level students — the possibilities 
are endless. 

Why it works 

By having students determine what they 
want to study, and by bringing the learners' own 
experiences into the lesson, you are customizing 
the learning for their individual needs. 

Giving your students some control over the 
lessons will make them more active and more 
powerful learners. Instead of just "receiving" 
what you are teaching them, they are actively 
involved in getting what they need out of the 
lessons, ac. 




Thanks to Sharon Hennessy for reporting on 
this lesson by Ismael Rosario. 
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Minigrants award winner '93: 

"A Plan for My Future" 



— a career awareness project by Bobbi Grant, 
Indian Valley Opportunity Committee, Adult 
ESL Program, Souderton, Pennsylvania. 

What job and career futures are accessible to 
ESL students? How can they make their way 
into fulfilling, productive positioiis in the U.S.? 
These were the crucial questions addressed by 
"A Plan for My Future," a project designed to 
help ESL students understand and identify 
educational, job, and career opportunities 
accessible to them. It was a way to begin to 
answer some of their questions about reaching 
for new levels of "success" and to discuss the re- 
sponsibilities and benefits associated with this 
advancement. 

"How can I get a bettter job? How can I im- 
prove my skills? How can I get an education? I 
have a family, I work third shift, I only have 9 
years of school, L.." Many of our intermediate 
to advanced ESL students have the ability and 
desire to progress in their lives and only need 
some guidance and encouragement to help them 
succeed. So, this class was about: guidance, 
large doses of encouragement, information, 
resources, "the system," red tape, money, edu- 
cation, skills, goals, planning, and a way to get 
started. Our theme was "Learn from the past, 
honor the present, and plan for the future." 
The project 
"j le program was offered as part of an in- 
tensive adult ESL class. For two months, two 
hours every Friday the class learned about vo- 
cations, professions, education, and related 
social/cultural values in the U.S. The students 
ranged in age from 18 years to retirement and 
the majority came from Vietnam, Korea and 
India. Japan and Poland were also represented. 
Their educational backgrounds ranged from 6 
years to college grad in their native countries, 
and work backgrounds included accountant, 
housewife, nurse, minister, nun, lab tech, 
skilled and unskilled labor. 

Stories to relate to 

We began with selected readings from 
The Working Experience 3 by Jeanne H. Smith 
and Harry Ringel (New Readers Press, 
1-800-448-8878). We read stories written by 
other ESL students about their experiences and 
how they worked hard to get ahead. Some 
talked about difficulties, some had happy 
endings, some were abut men and some women, 
all were real stories with hopes, and dreams, 
and feelings. The stories introduced vocabulary. 
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job/career descriptions, and included compre- 
hension and language skills exercises. 

Career profiles 

Our nest step was to complete individual 
surveys that would help identify abilities and 
interests and give each student feedback about 
their potential job/career choices. The survey we 
used. Career Decision-Making System Level 2 
(published by American Guidance Service, Cir- 
cle Pines, Minnesota), consisted of 120 
questions about six major career categories. 

The questions generated lengthy discussions 
about jobs, the education required for different 
positions, etc., and became the basis for each 
day's lesson. When the survey was finally com- 
pleted, each student tallied up their scores to 
identify their career interest areas. This was an 
exciting moment and caused bright smiles. One 
student was amazed to discover that she could 
work in the legal or scientific fields. 

individual goals 

With this information in hand, we began to 
develop a plan that would show how it could be 
possible to reach for these new goals. This was 
the most important step, to write "A Plan for My 
Future." Each student took all of their new 
ideas and the facts surrounding their lives and 
started to plot a new direction for the future. 

It began with each student stating his or her 
goal. We then outlined the best approach to 
achieve it, alternatives, evaluation and con- 
clusion. We discussed the obstacles, necessities, 
effort needed and all the things that might 
stand in the way. When we finished, each stu- 
dent had an outline that identified what they 
could do and how to begin their first step toward 
a brighter future. 

Not enough time 

In conclusion, students and teacher felt the 
program was a success, but not long enough! We 
wanted to spend more time and explore even 
more alternatives and study some professions in 
more detail and take some field trips. 

The majority of the class identified GED re- 
quirements as their next step. A couple of them 
will pursue technical certification, some want 
more ESL, and one was applying for college ad- 
mission at a local school. The most unexp)ected 
plan was for our Buddhist nun to attend trade 
school and study auto mechanics... because it 
would save so much money for the convent on 
car repairs! ^ 
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Crossword puzzle: 

Career categories 



10 



Across ciues 

2. A carpenter has a labor job. 

3. An airplane pilot has a career. 

5. A custodian has a labor job. 

7. A veterinarian has a 



. career. 
career. 



8. A bank president has a 

11. An electronics assembler has • labor 

job. 

12. A high school teacher works in the field of 



13. A dishwasher is a 



labor worker. 



80 



Down clues 

1 . A waiter has a profession. 

2. A taxi driver does work. 

4. A Head Start teacher works in . 

5. A dentist works in the profession. 

6. A bank teller is a worker. 



7. A store manager has a , 
9. A receptionist has a 



career. 



Job. 



10. A computer programmer has a . 



.job. 



Career categories: 



Clerical 
Education 
Manual labor 
Management 
Medical 
Service 
Skilled labor 
Technical 

11 
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Hints & tips 



Got an idea that work?, for you? Maybe y(fu'd 
like to share it with other readers-! ESL teacherf< 
and tutors are always looking for ideas to try out 
with their students. 

The TV i iterview show 

Margaret Beiter of Amherst, NY sent us this 
activity, and we thought it sounded, like a lot of 
fun: 

^irst, go over the concept of interview shows 
on . revision such as "Geraldo," "Oprah 
Winfrey," "Donohue," and any others your 
students may be familiar with. Ask students if 
such shows exist in their native countries. 

Have students create a name for a class "TV 
interview show." Divide the students into pairs 
with a 'show host' (interviewer) and a 'guest' 
(interviewee) in each pair. Hand out index cards 
to the 'guests' with the names of familiar famous 
people from all over the world. For example: 
Elvis, John Lennon, President Clinton, etc. The 
celebrities can be living or dead. 

The teacher can demonstrate the role.-play 
with a student first. Decide who will be the 
celebrity and who the interviewer. Set two 
chairs facing each other in the front of the 
classroom. Introduce the celebrity, then ask him 
or her several questions geared to the students' 
level. 

Now give the rest of the students some time 
to practice their interviews. Announce a time 
limit for each "show" — you'll probably want to 
keep them short so that everyone has a chance 
to go on — then let each pair give their interview 
for the class. 

This activity is useful as a follow-up to 
lessons on simple questions, such as: How old 
are you? What country are you from? What are 
your hobbies? How is your job going? etc. 

I've found that students love this game, and 
even the shyer students become animated and 
join in the general fun and laughter of the class. 
Hopefully the "Interview Show" will enrich your 
classes as it has mine! 

— Margaret Beiter 

Editor's note: As Margaret mentioned, this 
would be a good way to practice questions, 
particularly for beginning students. For more 
advanced students, it also gives them a format to 
discuss social or political issues they are 
interested in, without personally putting 
themselves on the line, since it is a role-play. 
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Advanced students might also like to discuss the 
"culture" nf TV shows in general, or watch and 
discuss an interview show together. (For tips on 
using closed -captioned TV with your students, 
see the article about videos on page 6 of this 
issue.) 

Speak English, please! 

Elaine Martyn teaches in the English Centre 
at the University of Hong Kong. Since all of her 
students speak the same first language 
(Cantonese), it is easy for them to resort to their 
own language rather than trying to say 
something in English. Here is her very clever 
solution! 

When I have students working on projects or 
having discussions in English, I distribute one 
tape recorder per group — which usually means 
four recorders in the classroom at a time. I 
encourage stU'V:.ts to use English, but say it's 
OK to switch to Cantonese if it's essential to 
clarify a particular i)oint or word. 

The recorder is like a magic monitor. The 
students want to practice speaking English, but 
perhaps due to shyness or social pressure they 
often revert to Cantonese when I am not 
present. But with a recorder, they use much 
more English, f'.nd after using it a few times 
don't feel so much pressure that it restricts their 
progress. 

As an added benefit, I can listen to at least 
some of the tapes at another time, and give 
students comments on their progress, or simply 
write a note back communicating with them on 
the topic they have been discussing. 

I have found this approach very useful and 
effective. A second benefit to me is that I am 
able to collect "authentic classroom discourse" 
for research purposes. 

Try it and you may be amazed by the 
i:)ositive effects. 

— Elayne Martyn 
Internet address: emartyn@hkucc.hku.hk 
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Idea file 




How to organize your idea file 

We've suggested in past issues that you start 
an "idea file" to keep track of activities and nifty 
techniques that work with ESL students. If you 
put these ideas on 4x6 cards and keep them in a 
file box or small notebook, you can easily carry 
them with you. 

Then, when you suddenly need a fill-in 
activity, or have to change your lesson plans at 
the last minute (this happens a lot in the world 
of adult ESL!) you can flip through your card? to 
find just the right one. 

When you remove a card and carry it with 
you into the session, it instantly becomes your 
lesson prompter, reminding you step-by-step of 
your plan. 

Treasure trove 

We enjoy maintaining an idea file, because it 
makes us feel prepared for the unexpected. It's 
also useful as a browsing tool when preparing 
lessons because it helps to jog the memory about 
what's worked in the past. Best of all, though, is 
the feeling of satisfaction you get when adding 
good ideas to your collection — sort of like 
collecting baseball cards. And like a good 
baseball card collection, you can keep adding to 
it the rest of your life. 

Sort by size 

We have struggled in the past with how to 
organize tUs collection of ideas. We used to sort 



them by skill — for example reading activities, 
listening activities, etc., — but this isn't really 
useful since most good activities cover a variety 
of skills. Recently, we had a brilliant thought (at 
least, it seemed brilliant to us) — why not sort 
them according to how much class time they 
take? 

Usually when you're looking for an idea, you 
know how much class time you need it for. For 
example, you might be looking for a warm-up 
idea for the first 10 minutes of class. If you have 
all your short activities in one section, you can 
just browse through those until you find one 
that is appropriate, or one you can adapt for the 
occasion. 

Try it 

Here are five headings to organize your idea 
file by length of activity — the shortest activities 
(5-10 minutes), medium-length activities (a half 
hour), one-session activities (an hour or longer), 
and multi-session activities (which might 
stretch over a series of days or weeks). The last 
category, "Other," is for any other useful or 
inspirational idea that might help you in your 
planning, such as resources or hints & tips. 

In case you'd like to try this yourself, we've 
prepared the headings for you to clip and tape to 
divider cards. (Note: this filing system will work 
fine for materials stored in a 3-ring binder also!) ^ 



? Other 



Resources, hints & tips, tricks of the trade, 
inspiration. 



Ideas for longer-term projects, 
continuing for more than one session 



i i I 



session 



Ideas for one-session activities; 
A complete lesson 




one-session 



Ideas for activities requiring a little more 
time, but not a lesson in themselves. 



3 



half-hour 



Ideas for short activities: 
Warm-ups, starters, puzzles, games, 
activities, review, 



10 min 



-in 
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News & notes 



Upcoming conferences 

♦ June 2-5, 1994 — ^Laubach Literacy Action 
Biennial Conference on adult literacy, "The 
Challenge of Change," in Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Contact: Janet Hiemstra, LLA, (315) 422-9121. 

♦ June 20-Aug 5, 1994— TESOL Summer 
Institute at Iowa State University. Thirty 3- 
credit graduate courses available. Contact: Dept 
of English, 316 Ross Hall, ISU, Ames, Iowa 
50011.(515)294-7819. 

♦ June 21-25, 1994— 22nd Wyoming 
Conference on English, "Multicultural 
Literacies," at the U. of Wyoming, Laramie, WY. 
Contact: Kathy Evertz, Dept. of English, U. of 
Wyoming, P.O. Box 2253, Laramie, WY 
82071-3353. (307) 766-6486. 

♦ Julv 7-9, 1994-^American Association of 
Educators in Private Practice (AAEPP). 
1994 Ed Ventures Conference in Madison, 
Wisconsin. Contact: AAEPP, N7425 Switzke 
Rd., Watertown, WI 53094. 

♦ July 13-17, 1994— TESOL Summer 
Meeting at the University of Northern Iowa in 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. Contact: Harriet Schatzberg, 
SHC 132, Cedar Falls, Iowa 50614-0223. (319) 
273-6988. 

♦ July 20-Aug 5, 1994— Intercultural 
Communication Institute in Portland, Oregon. 
Contact: Intercultural Communication 
Institute, 8835 SW Canyon Lane, Ste 238, 
Portland, OR 97225. (503) 297-4622. 

Group writing projects? 

In an upcoming issue. Hands-on English is 
planning to bring you some ideas for group 
writing projects to use with your students. If 
you have tried an activity like this and would 
like to share your experience with us, please 
drop us a line! Thanks! 

Conditions in Canada 

Teaching conditions for adult educators 
have generally been better in Canada than in 
the U.S. — at least until now. We've heard that 
the federal government in Canada is 
introducing new funding restrictions for ESL 
programs. Teachers in those programs would 
no longer receive the health, disability and 
pension benefits they've had for the past 20 
years. 



Professional organizations there, including 
TESL Canada, are organizing to express their 
concerns. 

Artur Godowski, an ESL professional in 
Canada, recently posted this message oii the 
Internet: "Recent policies in funding... will 
relegate our profession to a volunteer, church- 
basement activity where exposure to language 
is an ersatz for teaching... Most of the 
individuals who will be affected by this policy 
are women." 

If you're in Canada, we certainly hope you 
will get involved in expressing your views to the 
government. And, from our church basements 
here in the U.S., we wish you the best of luck! 

Give a helping hand 

Help a colleague get a good start next fall- 
give a gift subscription to Hands-on English! 
Just fill out the subscription form on page 2 
with the recipient's naime and mark it "gift." 
We'll send them a card explaining who the gift is 
from. 

Makes a nice end-of-the-year token of 
appreciation for a colleague! 

Health hazard? 

WARNING— The Surgeon General has not 
yet determined whether teaching is hazardous 
to your health! While we're waiting for her to 
report on this issue, we hope you'll take some 
unofficial advice: Get some rest and relaxation 
during the summer! Or do something (whatever 
it is) that rejuvenates you. 

If you're teaching through the summer, this 
goes double for you! Be sure to take some time 
for yourself as well. Don't let those fragile 
educator-circuits get overloaded — if they blow, 
we don't know where to get replacement parts. 

Summer reading 

Our consulting editor, Karen Campbell, 
recommends In the Middle: Writing, reading 
and learning with adolescents ( 1987, 
Boynton-Cook Publishers, Portsmouth, NH). 

Karen says the book is "inspirational," and 
enjoyable to read. She finds many exciting 
I)ossibilities in the book for improving 
instruction and for teaching multi-level classes. 
The ideas are easily adaptable to adult 
students, ^ 
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Thanks to these advertisers for supporting Hands-on English! 




caiitkeep -thelfc/onihfs 
ann/'num longez-II 

Tired of rummaging through boxes and 
closets searching for props to 
demonstrate a concept in class? 

Try Realia Kits For Language Learning! 

• They're stimulating 
• They're exciting 
• They're fun 

(714) 583-C555 
Vocational English Language Sen/ice 



Classified ads 

To place a classified ad, send your notice of 
30 words or less with US $10 (subscribers get a 
discount of 50%) to: Hands-on English, P.O. 
Box 256, Crete, NE 68333 USA. Fax /phone: 
(402) 826-5426. Toll free call-in 1-800 ESL- 
HAND. 

Publications: 

ORBIS PUBLICATIONS, P.O. Box 4587, 
Oceanside, CA 92052. Distributor of Bilingual 
Dictionaries (60 languages) and Publisher of 
the newest ESL course consisting of several 
integrated modules. (Free brochure available) 

Technology Assisted Teaching Techniques 

40 student-centered techniques for using 14 of 
the most common types of equipment from 
brown paper and slide projectors to PCs and 
VCRs. $12.00. ISBN 0-86647-022-0. 
Pro Lingua Associates. 800-366-4775. 

Combined, 3-year index of Hands-on English 
articles in Vols. I-III is available free of charge 
upon request. Back issues are available at US 
$4 per copy (this includes shipping costs). 




Impact! is a monthly newsletter designed to build language and reading skills in ESL students, 
bvery issue covers a variety of current event and genera! interest topics. In addition, each issue is 
/C/j^ ^r^~ --^,____^dcvcloped with a range of classroom exercises in mind, from identifying context clues 
f^'"Or)/-)Z -"^"-^.^^ to increasing vocabulary. One of the most unique features of Impact! is the 



glos.sary, which provides simple explanations of difficult words 
^GS/^7'^~~"^^^~'~-^ and idioms. An activity page at the end of each issue 
'CtjQf^ "^-....^^ gives students practical reinforcement of 




the newly-acquired skills. 

Impact! is used by students 
and teachers across the country 
and has been called "n vahiabic 
resource" lor the I --SI, classroom. 

To gel your free issue of Impact!. 
send your name and address to: 

Passport Publications 
1 KB W.Clark Street 
Champaign. 1L6I82I-.'^2.V; 

urcall:(2l7).\S|-2'J22 
ore-mail us at: 
gcriymt" ux 1 .cso.uiuc.ctlu 

I'I'H l\T-,r.P'"r1 I'l/hlicntion^; 
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Editorial: 

A stellar career 

We talked to a teacher this spring who was 
awfully discouraged about his status as an adult 
ESL teacher. "I feel like a second-class citizen," 
he said. Not only that, he said, because the pay 
was so much lower than what regular teachers 
were making he couldn't live on the salary. 
Starting this fall, he's going back to the high 
school classroom. 

Well, that high school is gaining a dedicated 
teacher, and adult programs lose yet another 
professional who might have stayed if the 
conditions were better. We've seen this happen 
before, and you probably have, too. Another good 
friend who left teaching a few years ago to take a 
government job asked us: "Do you think this 
kind of teaching will ever become a real career?' 

It's an interesting question, and the answer 
may be no. Sure, the anti-immigrant sentiment ^ 
in the U.S. will swing back the other way | 
eventually; more money will come along for 
education eventually; attitudes toward adult 
education will shift — but it's hard to imagine 
adult ESL ever getting the respect it deserves. 

Nonetheless, we feel there is some reason for 
optimism in the next few years for a renewal of 
energy in our field. Here are some things to look 
forward to: 

♦ A nationally televised adult ESL series, to 
be broadcast in 1995, publi.'shed by McGraw-Hill 
and funded by the Annenberg Foundation. This 
will not only help students working at home but 
will, we hope, raise public consciousness about 
KSL. 

♦ A shift in priorities on the part of TESOL, 
Iho professional organization for ESL teachers, 
toward a more active political advocacy role. 



More lobbying, and more work with other 
educational groups may give us some voico. 

♦ A growing awareness in the business 
community that immigrant labor is a necessary 
and positive element in the workforce. That 
awareness may put pressure on schools to 
provide more ESL instruction for adults in the 
next few years. 

♦ A more 'global' outlook in the U.S., which 
may benefit our students and us. NAFTA, for 
example, may eventually have a beneficial eft'oct 
on the status of our Spanish-speaking students. 

These may be thin hopes, and small comfort 
to a discouraged teacher. So, in the meantime 
we'll just have to make our careers vicariously— 
in the successes of our students. ^ 
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Idea file 




Your editor, Anna 
Silliman, wishes you a very 
relaxing and refreshing rest 
of the summer! 



Please send me a subscription to Hands-on English for one year (6 issues). I enclose: 

Name: 

Address: 



J $16 Regular teacher rate 

Permission to photocopy for teacher's own class(es 



Jl $10 Discounted rate for volunteers or aides 
Permission to photocopy for your own student(s) 

J $22 Multi-user rate for or^^nnizations 

Permission to copy for multiple teachers/tutors 

Postaf^e/handlin^: Caniuln/Mexico add $4. 
Countries outside N. America add $10 
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Crossword puzzle: 

Saying 'Thank you' 




Word list: 

appreciate 
doing 
easy 
for 
glad 
grateful 
great 
have 
inviting 
kind 
like 
no 
say 
thanks 
to 
you 



Across clues 

I. Student A: "Here, you can use my pen." 
Student B: " a lot!" 

5. Boss: "You did a good job today." 
Employee: "Thank you. I'm you think so." 

6. Student: "Thanks lending me this book. I 

really enjoyed reading it." 
Student's friend: "You're welcome." 

7. (In a letter) "Dear Mr. Smith, Thank you for 

sending me the information about your school. I 
it very much." 

10. Guest: This food is delicious! 

Host: Thank you. I'm glad you like it. 
Guest: Was it difficult to prepare? 
Host: No, it was . 

II. Politician on TV: "I would like to say thank you 

all my friends who helped me to win this 

election." 

12. Woman: "Oh, nol I dropped all my books!" 
Man: "Here — I'll pick them up for you." 
Woman: "Thank you. That's very of you." 

14. Host: "Would you like another cookie?" 
(Juest: "No. thank .. Rut (hey really arc 
delicious." 

1.') .in a letter) "Dear Susan, Thank you for the 
lovely tie you seiH me for my birthday. I it 
very much and I will wear it every day until I sec 
you again. Love, Bill." 



Down clues 

2. Maria: "Happy birthday!" 

Lisa: "How did you know it was my birthday?" 
Maria: "Your sister told me last week. Here — this 

present is for you." 
Lisa: "Oh, how nice! You shouldn't !" 

3. Sudent 1: "Would you like a ride home?" 
Student 2: " , thanks. I enjoy walking." 

4. Parent: "Can you give me and my baby a ride to the 

doctor's tomorrow?" 
Friend: "Sure, no problem." 

Parent: "Thank you. I'm really . for your help." 

5. (In a letter) "Dear Cousin Fred, Thank you for 

letting us stay with you when we visited 

California. We had a time. I hope you'll come 

and visit us soon." 

8. Friend 1: "Can you come to a party at our housi- on 

Saturday evening?" 
Friend 2: "I'd love to! Thanks for . mc." 

9. Father: "Here's your juice. What do you . . 
Small child: "Thank you." 

11-5. Sister: "Thank you for . ^ the dishes for mc." 
Brother: "You're welcome. Next week you can do 
them for me." 
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Letters 




Fan mail 

A ivcciit renewal order came with fluN note: 

"Enclosed is my check and by the way. 
Hands-on English is the best thing to happen to 
ESL teachers the history of the profession. I 
really love it." 

Cindy Haven, Pittsfield, MA 
Stop it. you're making us blush! 

ESL behind bars 

"To Whom It May Concern: 

I'm a new ESL tutor (volunteer) who finds 
your publication most helpful. Would appreciate 
any tips your readers may have on teaching 
ESL in prison, which is what I do. 

Having a captive audience eager to learn 
English is the "greatest." However, the classes 
are multi-level and always changing. It's a real 
opportunity to test my skills at flexibility. All in 
all it's a wonderful experience and lots of fun." 

Dona Dodson, Denver, CO 

FJditar's note: We're planning to bring you some 
comments on teaching in prisons in the 
September issue — anyone who has thoughts or 
ideas to contribute please contact the Hands-on 
office! 

Poetry for ESL 

"Dear Anna, 

In response to Roumy Boukova's request for 
poetry adapted for ESL students, I recommend: 

Words on the Page, the World in your Hands, 
Hooks 1,2,3 (Harper & Row Publishers, Dept. 
:m, 10 E. 53rd St., New York, NY 10022) 

Those are three small volumes of 'original 
fiction, poetry and memoirs by the finest 
contemporary writers... designed to be read by 
adults learning to read' but works with ESL 
.students as well. There is also a complimentary 
teaching manual." 

Sue Sager, ALC, Rogue Community College 

Medford, OR 

Holidays galore 

In our last issue, we published a request 
from a reader for more holiday aclivities. Our 
trusty readers have responded by sending some 
of their favorites — so far we've received a 



Valentine's Day activity and a Mother's Day 
activity. We'll publish these for you in the 
appropriate season. 

Meanwhile, both Bee Larson in Duluth, 
Minnesota and Fiona Armstrong in Brooklyn, 
New York contacted us with the same two 
references (great minds must think alike): 

ESL Teacher's Holiday Activities by 
Elizabeth Claire, published by the Center for 
Applied Research in Education (CARE) 1990. 
This book is reported to be good for beginning 
ESL and ESL Literacy. It has lots of pictures 
and has reproducible pages. 

American Holidays; Exploring Traditions, 
Customs and Backgrvunds by Klebanow and 
Fischer (Pro Lingua Associates 1986). This book 
is at an intermediate level. 

We're in Nebraska 

One of our subscribers recently asked us on 
the phone "Are you really in Nebraska?" Well, 
the answer is yes— we're really in Nebraska! In 
case you're still unsure, it's the one that looks 
like this: 




We're in a small town just south of the 
capital city of Lincoln. 

As many of you know, we relocated here a 
year ago from upstate New York. Although the 
move was motivated by family reasons, now 
that we've settled in we're pleased to be just 
about equidistant from our customers on both 
coasts, and even closer to everybody else in 
between. 

So, if you're passing over, give us a wave. If 
you're passing through, give us a call! ^ 
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Idea file 




Question-answer-question 

Here's a great way to review questions, sent 
to us by S-Tsan Gaer, Visalia Adult School in 
California. Susan likes to use this as a Monday 
activity. 

The instructor dictates some questions 
which she has prepared ahead of time, such as: 
Wliat did you do on Saturday? (The questions 
can be anything that is appropriate for the 
students at their level.) Five questions is a good 
number to work with. 

The students write the answer only on a 
sheet of paper. For each question, have one 
student write the answers on the board, as an 
example for the other students. 

Now guess the question 

Have the students turn in their papers, and 
form into small groups of 3 or 4. Give each group 
one piece of paper and a pencil. Now the teacher 
reads one of the answers from a student's 
paper. In their groups, the students try to 
reconstruct the original question together. 



Check the result on the board. 

Speaking practice 

Wlien all of the questions have been 
reconstructed, return the students' papers and 
have them ask and answer the questions orally 
in pairs. Then have all the classmates mingle 
and ask each other the questions from memory. 
(If this is too difficult, have each student 
memorize just one question to ask the other 
students.) 

Why it works 

This activity remains interesting, in spile of 
the repetition — it's a great way to reinforce 
questions without boredom. For more advanced 
students, try this activity with reading 
comprehension questions as well. 

Because this requires almost no prep time, 
but provides your student with valuable 
practice in listening, writing, reading and 
speaking (not to mention thinking), it's an 
activity you'll definitely want to keep in your 
"idea file!" ^ 



Question-answer-question 



Purpose: To reinforce questions; all-skills practice. 
Level: Beginning through advanced 
Time: 15 minutes, or longer depending on questions 
Materials: None 

1. Prepare 5 questions for your students. 
Activity: 

2. Read c 'ch of your questions to the class, while they write the answer only. 

3. Have one student write his or her answers on the board. 

4. Have students turn in their papers. 

5. Divide students into small groups; give each group a piece of paper. 

6. Read one answer from a student's paper; the students try to write the question. 

Check their results to see if they got the question right. (Repeat for each of the 
5 original questions.) 

7. Return the students' papers. In pairs, the students take turns asking the 

questions, using their own answers as a guide. 

8. Now have all the students mingle and ask each other the 5 questions from 



memory. 



o 
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40 hc^ipful hints & tips 

for making your ESL teaching easier and better! 



For many ESL instructors, summer is a 
time of reflection about teaching, and of 
preparation for next fall. What can you do 
to improve your teaching? How can you 
make things go better ? How can you work 
more efficiently to scve yourself from 
wearing L^ut? Where tan you get new ideas 
to refresh yourself and your students? 

To help you in gearing up for a new 
start, we decided to poll some colleagues for 
their best suggestions and teaching hints! 
With the help of e-mail and the TESL-L 
network we were able to gather a lot of tips. 
Here's what we've come up with so far: 

1 

Join a professional organization 

Teaching can be a ionely occupation. 
Connect yourself to a network of people 
who do what yon do and who share your 
concerns. You'll usually receive news- 
letters and reduced fees at conferences as a 
benefit. But consider joining also as a way 
of lending strength to an organization that 
can speak up on behalf of immigrants' 
rights and educators' concerns! 

TESOL is the international organi- 
zation for ESL/EFL teachers with over 
20,000 members. (Call 703-836-0774 for 
information.) There are dozens of smaller, 
regional TESOL affiliates that you can join 
as well — your state probably has its own 
affiliate. And there are other organizations 
that might relate to the kind of work you 
do. so keep looking until vou get connected! 

2 

Attend workshops and conferences 

Even if you haven't joined an organi- 
zation, you can still go to conferences, and 
there's no better way to meet fellow 
teachers, get some inspiring ideas and see 
ESL books and materials on exhibit. (Note: 
if you only want to see the book exhibit, 
some larger conferences will sell you an 
exhibit pass for a reduced fee.) 

If you can't make it to a conference, try 
at least to attend some teachers' work- 
shops. Mo.st school districts and 
conmiunity colleges offer training sessions 
or workshops you can attend. But don't 
limit yourself just to ESL! You can get good 
teaching ideas from other areas as well. 

3 

start your own support group 

Find some fellow instructors who are 
willing to meet occasionally or have lunch 
together for the purpo.se of exchanging 
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thoughts and ideas. A long-term rela- 
tionship with other teachers can be very 
beneficial! The members of your group 
don't have to be from the same school — in 
fact it sometimes works better if they are 
not. 4 

Get online 
If you have access to the Internet 
through work or through a commercial e- 
mail service, sign up for some discussion 
groups. The one we know about is called 
TESL-L, which provides an opportunity to 
talk with thousands of ESL professionals 
internationally. To sign up, send an e-mail 
message to Anthea Tillyer: 
ABTHC@CUNYVM.CUNY.EDU You'll 
receive information on what to do next. 

A note of caution: This form of 
communication is addictive and can take 
up a lot of your time! You may want to get 
started during a school break. 

5 

Get a pile of catalogs 

Finding just the right ESL materials 
for your stuaents can sometimes be a 
challenge! Get yourself on the mailing list 
with lots of different publishers so you'll 
receive their ESL catalogs. You'll find it 
useful to have a library of catalogs to 
browse through when you need to. 

Start with Addi.son-Wesley, Heinle & 
Heinle, Oxford University Press and 
Regents-Prentice Hall, but also seek out 
the smaller companies too, as they often 
have great materials. And don't overlook 
literacy organizations as a source for 
materials — New Readers Press 'Laubach) 
and Literacy Volunteers of America (LVA) 
both have extensive catalogs. 

6 

Get book distributors' catalogs 

To get your hands on ESL materials 
quickly, sometimes it's best to call a book 
distributor such as DELTA in Illinois 
(1-800-323-8270), ALTA in California 
(1-800-ALTA/ESL) or BOOKLINK in New 
Jersey (201-947-3471). They carry books 
from many different publishers (although 
not all) and can usually ship you your order 
ill ii couple of days. 

7 

Get examination copies 

Many publishers offer "examination 
copie.s" of certain titles to teachers who 
might be adopting a text for their classes. 
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''Make 
friends 
with a 
librarian" 



You usually must submit your request for 
these on school letterhead; see individual 
publishers' catalogs for details. 

8 

Make friends with a librarian 

Start a steady relationship with a li- 
brarian, either at your institution or at a 
public library. These people are amazing in 
terms of what they can find oat f(/r you and 
the services they can {.rovide for /our 
students! 

Tell them the kinds of things you are 
interested in or that you are looking for, 
and then stop in once a week (with cookies) 
to pick their brains. You won't regret it. 

9 

Maite friends with the secretarial staff 

If you are lucky enough to have secre- 
tarial help where you work, they are likely 
to be overworked and very unappreciated. 
However, they can provide vital help and 
information to your and your students, so 
treat them well and bring cookies. 

10 

Make friends with a custodian 

The other truly powerful person at 
your school, who can really help you when 
you need it, is the custodian. Sue Sandeen 
recommends you get to know the custodial 
staff before Day One, and again, remember 
them with cookies. 

11 

Get a business card 

Why is it that so few teachers have 
business cards? Give yourself a self-esteem 
boost and order some. They arc usually 
around $25 for a box of 500. This will make 
it easier for you to network when you go to 
conferences and meetings. 

If you don't have a fancy title, you still 
deserve a business card! One card we saw 
said simply. "Bill Smith, Teacher" with the 
home address and phone number below. 
Another one we've seen said: "Susan Jones, 
English as a Second Language Instructor." 
Volunteer tutors can often get business 
cards with the logo of their organization 
printed on them. This is a great way to in- 
troduce yourself as well as to spread the 
word about your agencv. 

12 

Enroll in a foreign language class 

Put yourself in tiic position ofa student 
and learn what it feels like to struggle with 
a new language. This i .iX'riciuH' will ini- 
jirove your teaching in both large atid small 



ways. And by the way, this exercise is 
worth repeating every few years — even if 
you already speak a foreign language, 
you've probably forgotten what it felt like 
when you started, 

13 

Keep a private teaching journal 

This might sound like extra work, but 
if you keep a record of what works with 
your students and what doesn't, you'll find 
it invaluable in future years when looking 
for ideas. 

We recently looked through some old 
lesson-plan books and found comments 
we'd written like "Great lesson!" and 
"Terrible day" to be extremely unhelpful. 
Take the extra time to write down what 
exactly you did and what the students' re- 
sponse was. (This exercise will help you 
prepare for the next day's lesson at the 
same time, by reflecting on what has 
happened so far.) 

14 

Organize lessons by topic 

Adult programs can be especially cha- 
otic. One very effective way to organize 
what the students are learning is by topics, 
which the students themselves can deter- 
mine. Within one topic (whether it's 
grocery shopping or world peace) there is 
plenty of room for adjusting to different 
students' levels and for offering help in all 
the skill areas the students might need 
(such as reading, pronunciation, spelling, 
fluency, etc.) This will be more cohcjsive 
from the students' point of view than a 
series of unrelated language activities. 

15 

Adopt a textbook series 

If your jjrogram needs even more 
structure, Shirley Ostler recommends your 
program adopt a graded series of ESL 
texts. The benefit of this is that everybody 
can clearly see progress, and when stu- 
d(>nts miss a class they can see what 
they've missed in the book Many students 
understandably picfcr to have the security 
of a textbook they can take home and look 
at or study from. Lesson planning is a little 
easier when such a text is in place, and yet 
there is sti'.l room for supplementing the 
material with other creative activities. 

16 

Always give clear guidelines 

When teaching a eiuirsc. I-'iona Sava;;c 
says (iiic should always fjivc deaf ;;ui(l( 
lines to students at the liefjinnin!;. 'I'Imm' 
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should include not only what coursework is 
expected from students, but also the 
teacher's expectations as to attendance, 
punctuality, homework, etc. This will help 
prevent misunderstandings and problems 
later. 

17 

Always have a lesson plan 

There is nothing worse than be.'ng un- 
prepared, says Michele Bowman. Some 
people may be able to do lessons "off the 
cuff" after years of teaching — however, 
even these people probably have some kind 
of lesson plan jotted down somewhere. 

18 

Always have a backup plan 

You never know what's going to go 
wrong and when, especially in adult pro- 
grams! Fiona Savage suggests always 
having a spare exercise or language game 
up your sleeve. She also suggests preparing 
more materials than you strictly need for a 
lesson, as it is sometimes unpredictable 
how fast a class will work from day to day. 

Rick Rosenberg keeps a short-duration 
activity file on hand at all times, for this 
reason. His file includes two lists of riddles 
and answers (students memorize one part 
and move around the room to find the per- 
son with the matching riddle or answer). 
He also keeps a password-like game called 
"Just-a-Minute" (by Elizabeth Claire) 
handy, with his own adaptation of it with 
voabulary the class is working on, and a 
packet of short interesting articles about 
topics of interest to students. 

He keeps this file on hand to reinforce 
the language or activities of the class, or as 
something to fall back on if he sees the 
students want a break or a change of pace. 

19 

Use real language 

?Iavc students study the language that 
is going on around them. Janice Higdon 
has her students take Walkman-type tape 
recorders with them to the workplace, 
stores, restaurants, etc. and bring laii- 
guaf,'e samples in to class to study. She also 
has them bring in written items or forms 
which they must work with in their jobs or 
with government agencies. 

Using the language the students find, 
she develops situations for role-playing 
about restaurants, stores, banks or other 
business and social situations. 



20 

invest in 3x5 cards 

There are millions of language activ- 
ities you can do with plain 3x5 cards. Emily 
Thrush says she could happily teach En- 
glish with nothing more than these cards 
and some markers or pens! 

Some of their uses include: flash cards, 
concentration games, matching games, 
word order practice, pair work, infor- 
mation-gap activities, and on and on and 
on. (Pro Lingua Associates has two books 
with detailed descriptions of card activ- 
ities — Index Card Games, and More Index 
Card Games.) 

21 

Save time by photocopying less 

We need to think about saving time 
and resources in preparing for classes. 
Abbie Tom points out that one way to do 
this is to avoid photocopying as much as 
possible. Instead of copying ten exercises, 
copy one and think often activities you can 
do with it! Also use dictations in class and 
newsprint sheets as alternatives to 
copying. 

22 

Milk every activity to its fullest 

This suggestion is both a tinie-saver 
and good pedagogy. B^.:bara Gottschalk 
has seen many teachers rush from work- 
sheet to' worksheet and textbook to 
textbook, wearing out themselves and the 
copy machine in the process! It's sounder 
teaching practice to fully expand on each 
item you present. 

Here is a checklist of questions which 
Barbara suggests we ask, for example 
about a stor>' the students have read: Have 
they talked about it? Have they talked to 
each other about it? Have they written 
about it? Have they written about what 
someone else said about it? Have they read 
what other students have written about it? 
Have they done a dictation about it for lis- 
tening practice? The repetition such 
activities provide is very important for 
language learning. 

23 

Explain the purpose of activivies 

Adults work better when they know 
why they are being asked to do soht thing 
in a certain wa\ . Plona Savage poinis out 
that it's important to include students in 
your reasons for doing things- -not nec- 
essarily for everything but at least from 
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sing, 
sing, 
sing!" 



time to time. Particularly if students are 
resistant to the way you are doing some- 
thing, it is helpful to explain the learning 
principles behind the method. 

24 

Reduce teacher talk 

Pay attention to the percentage of class 
time devoted to your speech. Only at the 
very lowest language levels should you be 
talking more than your students. 

25 

Create a community 

'Turning the classroom into a 
community of learners' is a phrase we've 
heard before but may not know how to re- 
alize. Joy Kreeft Peyton, National 
Clearinghouse on Literacy Education 
(NCLE), says that in a classroom 
community, everyone has responsibility for 
seeing that learning happens. This may 
hard to achieve at first, but a very helpful 
book with some guidelines is; The Different 
Drum : Community Making and Peace by 
M. Scott Peck(1987 Simon & Shuster). 

26 

End with success 

End every class with a sense of 
accomplishment, says Sue Sandeen. It's 
also nice to end with a laugh, or with a 
game. If possible, say goodbye to each 
student by name. 

27 

Have students write you a letter 

To find out if students are learning, not 
getting lost and whether they understand 
what is going on, institute a regular feed- 
back writing, suggests Susan Simon. Ask 
the students to write you a letter about 
what they've learned, what they are con- 
fused about, and what they still want to 
know. Students love getting a personal re- 
sponse, and it is well worth the time. 

28 

Write dialogue journals with your 
students 

An expanded ver sion of the above 
suggestion is an actual journal which each 
student keeps and which you respond to 
I'egularly in writing. Using dialogue jour- 
nals to write back and forth with your 
siudenf can keep you in t-.uch with what 
they are really thinking underneath all 
that classroom talk. (For examples of this 
technique, .see Writing Our Lircs: Re- 
flections on Dialofiuc Journal Writing' with 
Adnltn Learning Enfflish . Joy Kreefl 



Peyton & Jana Staton, Eds., 1991 Prentice 
Hall Regents.) 

29 

Teacher movement 

When you present something to stu- 
dents, be aware of your movement, which 
can convey a lot of meaning. Movement in- 
cludes your posture, gestures, expressions 
and appearance, as well as visual aids both 
planned and unplanned. Karen Campbell 
reports that research has shown that 607f 
of the impact of a presentation is due to 
movement, 30% due to voice and only 10';^ 
due to words. 

30 

Use "right brain" activities, too 

Try to incorporate rhythm, music, 
drawing, imagination and visualization in- 
to your lessons. 

For example, Karen Campbell uses an 
incomplete picture (two wavy lines) which 
her students have to expand into a picture 
of something, then write about. Lloyd 
Rogers likes to invent simple jazz chants 
suitable for his students or a special 
occasion. And Shirley Ostler urges us to 
"sing, sing, sing." Students love it, and it 
reinforces English intonation patterns and 
sounds, much as the jazz chants do. 

31 

stories with holes 

To encourage imaginative thinking, 
Michael Babayco reads incomplete .stories 
to his students, or little-known fairy tales 
without the ending. Students have to try to 
figure out the rest of the story by asking 
probing questions. Sometimes the activity 
is done with only "yes" or "no" questions. 

32 

BINGO games 

Lots of teachers have used Bingo 
games to reinforce language. With her be- 
ginning students, Helen V. Jones uses a 
variation that has AEIOU for the letters. 
The students got practice in distinguishing 
the vowel sounds and the numbers (such as 
sixteen and sixty) in an enjoyable game. 

33 

Unscramble the letters 

As an end-of-class activity, Richard 
Taylor has a word game that is hefter than 
Hangman. He writes a scrambled vvord on 
the board (for example, the word 'secre- 
tary'). The students try to see how many 
one-letter words, two-letter words, three- 
letter words, etc. they can lind. Tliey can do 
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40 tips 



this in groups or as a whole class. Can 
anyone (besides the instructor) use all the 
letters to make one word? This is a good 
vocabulary builder and can last from 5 to 
45 minutes. 

34 

Question cards 

Another filler activity comes from 
Michael Babyco, who keeps a recipe card 
box filled with 3x5 cards handy. On these 
cards he has written a variety of questions 
that are appropriate to challenge the stu- 
dents' thinking or knowledge. Whenever he 
has a few minutes, he picks a card and 
reads it to see who can answer first. As 
cards get recycled, students get 
reinforcement. 

35 

Back-to-back 

To encourage use of descriptive words, 
Michael has 2 students sit back-to-back. 
One is given a picture of abstract shapes, 
the other a blank page and a pencil. The 
first student must describe the shapes, 
their sizes and their location on the page so 
the other student can make a drawing that 
will match as closely as possible to the 
original. (Tip: For some prepared drawings 
for this activity, see Talk-A-Tivities by Ri- 
chard Yorkey (Addison-Wesley). 

36 

Jokes 

Humor is one of the hardest things to 
share with ESL students, but they love to 
loarn about it. Richard Taylor says he's had 
good luck with jokes from 8-year olds! For 
example, 'There were thirty sick sheep and 
ten escaped — how many were left?" 

If you can find some 8-year olds to 
supply you with more jokes, you'll have lots 
of good teaching material! 

37 

Guessing game 

To review vocabulary, play a "yesT'no'" 
game, a variation on Twenty Questions. 
The teach(>r (or a student) thinks of a word. 

Other students ask, "Is it ?" to which 

the answer can be only "yes" or "no." 
Sharon Hennessy says this provides lots of 
fun pattern practice. 

38 

Vocabulary expansion 

When presenting a new word, give not 
only its immediate meaning but expand on 
its uses as well. Jiin Diiber suggests when 
presenting a verb, always to indicate the 



prepositions it can take and the different 
meanings this results in. When presenting 
a noun, always include an article (a or an) 
and the term used for counting multiples of 
the noun, for example: a letter, lots of 
letters=mail. 

Also give real-life examples of how we 
use this vocabulary. 

39 

"S" on a stick 

Most ESL students have trouble at one 
stage of their learning remembering to use 
the 3rd person singular "s" at the end of 
verbs. Esther Robbins has a clever way to 
get the students to self-correct this error — 
she has a large cardboard "S" mounted on a 
popsicle stick, which she keeps in her 
briefcase. If the error occurs, she silently 
holds up the "S" as a reminder. Sometimes 
she will as a student to pass the "S" to the 
one who needs it. 

40 

Oral history questionaires 

For discussion topics in class, Judith 
Snoke reports that she's had very good luck 
with the "Southern Oral History Question- 
aire" from the Department of History, 
UNC/Chapel Hill. 

Some of the amazingly eff'^^tive 
questions, she says, include: describe the 
house you grew up in or the home of some- 
one you loved; describe a meal at your 
childhood home — who is at the table, what 
do you eat, who serves, who eats first, who 
shops, who cooks and who cleans up; where 
do family members sleep, who do they sleep 
with; what is the naughtiest thing you can 
remember doing; who supported the 
family, what kinds of jobs did family 
members have? 

Most libraries have some information 
on oral history — ask your librarian to help 
you find similar materials. 

Bonus tip— 41 

A reading journal 

Encourage students to read by having 
them keep a journal of what they're 
reading and what they think about it, 
suggests Nicole Keshave. This can work for 
students at many different levels. 



Di) you /if/re hints tii)K you'd like to 
share with our rcadcrsf If so, Jlarnls-un 
Eiif^lish woants to hear from you! Send us 
your description of soniefhinf^ that's icorhed 
for you and ire'll include it in a future issue. ^ 
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Hands-on English 

Reader survey 



We'd really like to know what you think 
about Hands-on English, and what we can do 
for you in the next few issues that would be of 
greatest benefit! 

If j'ou can take a moment to give us some 
feedback, please fill this out, tear of and mail it 
to us. (Your name is not necessary unless you 
would like a response.) 

Thank you very much! 

Customer service 

1. Have you received all of your issues so far? 
If not, which issue(s) are you missing? 



Name: 



Address change (if any): 



OYes ) No 



2. Can we improve our service to you in any way? 



• 



The publication 



3. Is the level of most of our activities appropriate (or adjustable) to your students? 
) Yes • ) No If not, is the level too high for your students or too low? 



Puzzles 
Idea file- 
Grammar fjrab-bag 
Activities 
Hints & tips 
Tips for tutors 
Tools & techniquos 
Book reviews 
Lt'ttcrs from readers 
Editt)rials 
News & notes 
Minigrants reports 
Advertising 
Cartoon 



4. What features of Hands-on have been the most helpful to you? 



What features are least helpful? 



6. What kinds of articles, topics or features would you like to see in future issues? 



7. What would you change about Hands-on English, if you could? 



S. Other comments? 
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@Minigrants award winner '93: 

Families reading togeltier 



Karen Hnlmen, MOC Hmd Start Pra- 
f^ram, Fitchhurg, MA. 

The project participants were Head Start 
parents attending an ESIVGED class. As part of 
the course, parents were encouraged to select 
children's books from the program s resource li- 
brary to read to their children. 

In the adult class, the students learned 
step-by-step procedures for reading to children. 
(The source for these instructions was the 
Reading with Children manual published by 
Literacy Volunteers of America, LVA.) Then 
they could go into their child's classroom, which 
was located in the same building, and read a 
story to their child cr to a group of children. 

Many parents who were intimidated by 
"adult" "oooks were comfortable with the simpler 
text of a children's book. They were improving 
their own skills while spending 'quality time' 
with their children. It was hoped that this exer- 
cise would increase parent's confidence in 
reading with their children, as well as increase 
their self-esteem. 

On the market 

Reviews of useful ESL materials 

A listening text 

Now Hear This! High Beginning Listening, 
Speaking & Pronunciation, 2nd Edition, by 
Barbara H. Foley (1994 Heinle & Heinle, 
800-237-0053) ISBN 0-8384-5270-1. Book 
$12.50 (Set of 4 cassettes $50.) 

A few years ago the first edition of this book 
was one of our favorite ESL listening texts. 
We've just seen the new edition, hot off the 
press, and it looks even better than the old one. 

There are 15 units, each of tliem on a 
different topic which can be used independently 
from the rest of the book — a feature you'll 
appreciate if you're looking for materials to use 
on an occasional basis. The narratives include a 
story about two toll collectors and how they like 
their jobs, a teenager who is worried about her 
mother's smoking habits, a man stopped for 
drunk driving, the bombing of the World Trade 
Center, and more. 

There is a special nugget of emotion in each 
story that makes it real, and makes the students 
want to stretch to understand it. The stories are 



During the project, parents read "classic" 
children's books for the first time in their lives. 
They gained a comfort level with books and with 
reading to children that they had not had be- 
fore. The hope is that this introduction to the 
joys and pleasures of reading would provide a 
long-term benefit to both parents and children. 

At the end of the program year, all of the 
parents were invited to a literacy luncheon, and 
were given a packet of materials, including 8 
children's books of their own to read together 
with their children. 

Some of the children's books the parents 
read included: 

I Love My Family 
Just a Thunderstorm 
Over in the Meado 
Swim my Book 
Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear 
Temper Tantrum Book 

Tom Book 
26 Letters & 99 Cents 
Two Tiny Mice 
Count 
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a nice blend of human interest and instructional 
content, and the materials manage to avoid any 
tinge of the patronizing tone that taints so many 
adult materials on the market. 

The listening exercises are uncomplicated 
and help the students to focus on distinguishing 
meaning. In the new edition there are also in- 
terview, pair work and discussion activities that 
look really interesting, fun and appropriate. One 
unit would provide plenty of material for a full 
class session, with some follow-up activities 
outside of class. 

The material is not necessarily designed for 
a multi-level class. If you do have some ad- 
vanced students in the class, they will find the 
stories interesting as well, but you'll have to 
think of some more challenging follow-up activ- 
ities for them. For tutors this book would be 
great; however to take full advantage of {hv ac- 
tivities it would work best with two or more 
students working together. 

For beginning level students (even pre-lit- 
erate), Barbara Poley has a similar listening 
text. Listen to Me! which is also very usc^ful. ^ 
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On the market 

Reviews of useful ESL materials 



Also worth mentioning. 



Dictionary si<ills 

Longman Dictionary of American English 
Workbook, by Marjorie Fuchs (Addison-Wes- 
ley/Longman, 800-322-1377) ISBN 
0-8013-0840-2. Book $8.50, 76pp. 

We've said before that we really like the 
Longman Dictionary of American English for 
intermediate-level ESL students. We like to en- 
courage students to use a monolingual 
dictionary as soon as possible, and this one is 
easy for them to understand. 

Now there's a very useful workbook (by 
Marjorie Fuchs, an ESL author we have a lot of 
respect for) that can help your students learn to 
use the dictionary more effectively. Slogging 
through dictionary exercises may not be their 
idea of fun, but we think they should do it 
anyway. 

Another vocab text 

New Ways in Teaching Vocabulary, Paul 
Nation, Editor (1994 TESOL, 703-836-0774) IS- 
BN 0-939791-51-X. Book $22.95, 218pp. 

In our last issue we reviewed a vocabu- 
lary text for advanced students; here are some 
teaching ideas that will work at many different 
levels. A collection of practical teaching ideas 
from teachers across the country, this resource 
contains activities ranging from vocabulary 
BINGO to story retelling. 

Home-made jazz chants 

Singing, Chanting, TeUing Tales: Arts in the 
Language Classroom by Carolyn Graham (1992 
Prentice-Hall, Inc.) ISBN 0-13-808056-9. Book 
75pp. 

This little book might give you some in- 
spiration on trying out chants with your 
.students, or creating your own chants and 
songs. (Does this sound childish to you? If you do 
it with conviction, it'.s not childish at all.) 



Advanced level dictionary 

Longman Language Activator, The World's First 
Production Dictionary (1993 Longman Group 
UK, order from Addison-Wesley 800-322-1377). 
ISBN 0-582-04093-0. Book $29.95, 1600 pp. 

If you have advanced level students — 
college-bound, say, or professionally oriented — 
they will want this dictionary. You use it to look 
up an idea you're trying to express, and it shows 
you the different ways of sajdng it, with zillions 
of real-life examples. It makes interesting 
reading even for a native jeaker. 

Reading text 

Reading Workout by Jann Huizenga and Maria 
Thomas-Ruzic (1994 Heinle & Heinle, 
800-237-0053) ISBN 0-8384-3980-2. Book $15, 
166pp. 

This book has a reasonably interesting 
collection of 30 human interest, news story-like 
readings (ie. Why women live longer than men; 
Grandma, 53, Delivers Twins; Conquering Jet 
Lag) at a level that high beginners/low 
intermediate students can read. Each selection 
has a couple of short written exercises that help 
the students to focus on the main ideas. A few 
vocabulary exercises help review new words. 

One feature of this book that is very nice 
is that there are several reading selections 
written by ESL students/immigrants. These 
provide culture contrast to the main readings , 
and could also be used as examples for student 
writing assignments or discussions. ^ 
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AdVGrtlSin^ Thanks to these advertis -s for supporting Hands-on English! 




lA/k caiit keep the li'd on ihis 
amfnuiB longetl! 

Tired of rummaging tlirougli boxes and 
closets searctiing for props to 
demonstrate a concept in class? 

Try Realia Kits For Language Learning! 

• They're stimulating 
• They're exciting 
• They're fun 

(714) 583-0555 
Vocational English Language Service 




Classified ads 

To place a classified ad, send your notice of 
30 words or less with US $.10 (subscribers get a 
discount of50'7c) to: Hands-on English, P.O. Box 
256, Crete, NE 68333 USA. Fax /phone: (402) 
826-5426. Toll free call-in 1-800-ESL- HAND. 

Publications: 

ORBIS PUBLICATIONS, P.O. Box 4587, 
Oceanside, CA 92052. Distributor of Bilingual 
Dictionaries (60 languages) and Publisher of the 
newest ESL course consisting of several 
integi-ated modules. (Free brochure available) 

More Index Card Games and Activities for 
English. Nine more game techniquest using 
inexpensive 3x5 index cards. Sample materials 
for these communicative activities can be 
photocopied. $12.50. ISBN 0-86647-075-1. 
Pro Lin f^ua Associates. 800-366-4775. 

Combined, 3-year index Hands-on English 
articles in Vols. I-III is available free of charge 
upon request. Back issues are available at UvS 
$4 per copy (this includes shipping costs). 
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Impact! is a monthly newstetter designed to build language and reading skills in ESL students. 
Every issue covers a variety of current event and general interest topics. In addition, each issue is 
developed with a range of classroom exercises in mind, from identifying context clues 
to increasing vocabulary. One of the most uniq' features of Impact/ is the 
S na~""''^-~~~.^ glossary, which provides simple explanations of diflicult words 



and idioms. An activity page at the end of each issue 
iiives students practical reinforcement of 
the ncwly-acquircd skills. 



Impact! is used hy students 
and teachers iicross the country 
and has hccn called "a valuable 
resource"' lorthi- I-ISI, classroom. 




Fo get your I'icc issue ciUmpact!. 
send your name and address to: 

Passport Publications 
0.^ \V. Clark Street 
impaign. 11 . 61 S2 I -.^2W 
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Tools & techniques: 

"One question interview." revisited 




One question interview, revisited 

In a previous issue (Vol. II, No. 1, p. 6) we 
published a communication activity by Fiona 
Armstrong in which the students take a class 
sun'ey, with each student responsible for a 
single question. 

We've heard from readers that the activity is 
very successful, and that more sets of questions 
would be useful, so here they are. (Of course, the 
questions can also be used for many other ac- 
tivities, such as small group discussion or 
writing! ) ^ 



Grocery questions 

1. Where do you buy your groceries? Why? 

2. In your opinion, which grocery store here is 

the best one? Wliy? 

3. W^io does your grocery shopping? 

4. When you go shopping, do you go alone or 

with someone? 

5. How many people do you shop for? 

6. How many times do you shop for food in a 

week? 

7. Do you use coupons? 

8. What 3 things do you always buy at the 

grocery store? 

9. What kind of spices do you buy? 

10. Do you buy frozen food? What kind? 

11. Have you ever bought food that was bad? 
Wliat did you do? 

12. Name one thing you don't understand about 
American grocery stores. 

13. Where did you get your groceries in your 
country? 

14. Have you ever had a vegetable garden? 

15. Is there some food you like that you can't buy 
here? What is it ? (Or: what kind of food is 
it?) 
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Editorial: 

From the global to the local 



Many times the terrible tragedies of the 
world seem impossible to grasp intellectually, 
let alone to resolve. It's when you actually know 
one of the victims (or innocent bystanders) in- 
volved as a friend that pat solutions or policy 
arguments have to wash away — the greatest 
concern you feel is for that person's well-being 
and their family's secure future. 

Over the years, we've known and liked 
students from many countries whose politics we 
would no doubt disagree with. One of our 
memorable Polish students would have liked to 
see Reagan bombing the Soviets as a preven- 
tative measure, for example. An unhappy 
young man from Haiti was the son of a member 
of Duvalier's government. And we would not 
have wanted to discuss the pros and cons of 
American involvement in Southeast Asia with 
many of our Vietnamese students whose fami- 
lies suffered as a direct result of the U.S. 
pullout. In the face of personal sui-vival, politics 
can just seem irrelevant. 

One of our favorite examples of how political 
differences can disappear in the classroom was 
in the summer of 1982 or 83 while the Iran-Iraq 
war was still raging. Two young men in our 
ESL class, one from Iran and one from Iraq, 
were initially afraid of each other. One was so 
terrified, in fact, he almost dropped the class to 
avoid the other. With a little coaxing, they got 
to know each other and within three days were 
fast friends. 

People we know 

For ESL instructors, the issues of the fallout 
from Chernobyl, the U.S. Castro policy, ethnic 
and political hatred in the former Yugoslavia 
and in Rwanda, or the terror in Haiti are not 



just abstract news but events in the lives of real 
people whom we know as friends. 

This doesn't necessarily give us any better 
information for understanding the global issues, 
or a clearer perspective on them — sometimes a 
little inside information actually makes things 
look even more complicated. But knowing a real 
person involved does make the issues on the 
daily news seem vividly human. 

As ESL instructors, we're fortunate to be in 
a position to help survivors of these conflicts to 
learn English and connect with our culture. Al- 
though we maj not be able to do much to help on 
a larger scale, the glimmer of hope we see in one 
student's eye is enough to lift the heart. ^ 
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Nov./Dec) by Hands-on English, P.O. Box 256, 
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Printed by Precision Printing, Crete, Nebraska. 

Copyright © 1994 Hands-on English 

Subscription rates: $16 for regular 
subscribers, $10 (discounted rate) for volunteers 
or teacher's aides, $22 (multi-user rate) for 
libraries or institutions. Postage & handling: 
Canada and Mexico add $4; outside N. America 
add $10. Single copies of back issues are $4 each. 

Permission to photocopy: This periodical is 
copyrighted. However, we invite teachers and 
' tutors with a paid subscription (or whose 
institution has a paid subscription) to make as 
many copies as they need for their own 
classroom use. (Please don't make copies for 
colleagues! We survive on subscriptions.) 

Editor: Anna Silliman 

(M.A.,Teachers College Columbia U.) 
Consulting Editor; Karen Campbell 
Cartoonist: Michael Capurso 
Grants Manager: Peter Dowben 

Address correspondence to the editor at: 
Hands-on English 
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Toll free call-in: 1-800-ESL-HAND 



Subscribe today! 

Send this form with your check or money order 
(U.S. funds only) to the above address. 



About the publication 

Hands-on English is a small, independent 
publication that was started in 1991. The editor 
is a former ESL teacher who has taught ESL in 
many settings, including adult education 
programs, a refugee program, community 
college, and a university intensive English 
program. . .and survived to write about it. 

Articles and ideas are contributed by 
experienced teachers and tutors, including our 
readers. If you have an article or teaching 
suggestion you would like to share, we welcome 
your input! 

About the Minigrants program 

Hands-on English awards a few small 
grants (of $100 each) annually for practical 
classroom projects. Applications are due April 
30, and are available upon request. 




Which of the following is this editor saying? 

1) "What do you mean, you didn't want it cut up?? 

2) "We can't afford a paper shredder, so I have 

to do it by hand." 

3) "Your students will love this — each sentence 

has 400 pieces." 



Please send me a subscription to Hands-on Enfjlisli for one year (6 i.ssues). I enclose: 



$16 Regular teacher rate 

Permission to photocojiy for teacher's own class(es) 

$10 Discounted rate for a volunteer/aide/student 
Permissi(m to photocopy for your own studcntisl 

$22 Multi-user rate for f^roups/orfjanizatioiis 
Pei'mission to copy for niulliiilc tcachcrs/Uitors 

Postatic/liandliiiK: Canadii/Mexico add $4. 
Countries outside N. America add $10. 
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Institution: 
Position: 

Check one: 



New subscription Renewal 
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Letters 




Reader survey results^ 

In our last issue, we published a survey to 
find out what our readers think of Hands-on 
English. So far, we've received 37 responses 
(about 37c of our readers — not too bad!) and we 
thought you'd be interested to hear what kinds 
of comments we got. 

Whew! 

On the questions about our customer 
service, every respondent said they had received 
all their issues, and that our service was fine. 
We breathed a sigh of relief when we saw that, 
although perhaps those people with complaints 
are among those who didn't respond — we're not 
sure. (Occasionally a subscriber does call us 
about a missing issue, which we replace right 
away.) One reader wrote: "You're doing great so 
far," so we are encouraged. 

Level O.K. 

Most of those responding indicated that the 
level of our activities is appropriate for, or 
adjustable to, their students. However, two 
people said the level is too low and one said the 
level is too high, which tells us we need to 
continue aiming for a wide range of levels in our 
activities. 

About eight people mentioned that multi- 
level activities are helpful, and we know many 
of you are teaching in multi-level situations and 
so will continue to bring you these as we can. 

Most helpful features 

Most readers listed as the most helpful 
features of Hands-on all of those which are 
copyable, practical, and directly applicable to 
their teaching (including the Puzzles, Idea file, 
Grammar grab-bag. Hints & tips, Tips for 
tutors, and Tools & techniques). Rest assured 
that this will continue to make up the bulk of 
our publication! 

Response was mixed on the Book reviews. 
Letters, and Editorials, with some people 
finding them useful and others not. 

Listed as least useful were the Minigrants 
reports, ads, and cartoon, although we got the 
sense that many readers do enjoy reading them. 
One reader found the cartoon too depressing; 
another says she enjoys discussing it with her 
class. 

Future topics 

Perhaps the most useful part of this sui-vey 
was the section on articles that readers would 



like to see in future issues. The hst includes: 

What works for other teachers; idea exchanfic 

Descriptions of ESL programs 

Reports about actual students; case study 

Issues in adult education 

Individual tutoring (one-on-one) 

English as a Foreign Language (EFL) 

English for Specific Purposes (ESP) 

Workplace ESL, scientific & technical 

Pre-literacy ESL activities 

More visuals 

Multi-level activities 

Cultural activities 

Multi-cultural harmony; customs 

Game activities 

Grammar handouts and how-to-explain 
How to integrate speaking and writing 
Current events topics 
Current events in simple English 
Classroom issues: short attention span. 

discipline, etc. 
More reviews of teaching materials 
Whole language sample lessons 
Literature for adult ESL 

We would be delighted to hear from any readers 
who have activities ideas to share on the 
above topics. Finally, a large number of people 
responded that they want to see more of the 
same kinds of activities we've been bringing you 
already! 

More, more, more! 

When asked 'what would you change?' about 
Hands-on English, eleven respondents said 
"nothing!" and many others left that question 
blank. At least nine people answered they'd like 
to see the publication coming out more often, or 
monthly. (We'd love it, too, but at our current 
level of operations it wouldn't bo possible. We'll 
hang on to the dream, though!) One person said 
she'd like a longer issue, but we're likely to keep 
to a shorter length — manageability is an 
important feature to our busy readers, we 
believe. 

Comments 

We don't have space to includ" all the nice 
comments people sent us, like "Great," 
"Wonderful," and "Keep up the good work!" but 
one stands out: "As a very new teacher, 1 turn to 
Hands-on English constantly as it is a practical 
(vs. theoretical) help. I have the sense that it is a 
very caring publication and there is always 
something in each issue. Tliank you so much!" 

And thank V(H/ for your responses. We are 
always interested in your input. ^ 
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Multi-level crossword puzzle: 

Time, time, time 



Here's a puzzle all about time. Level A is 
the easiest, Level B is a little bit harder, and 
Level C is the hardest. Choose one level to try, 
or try all three! It's up to you. 



17 8 



12 



15 



10 



13 



114 



Level A 



Across clues 

5. The time 6:45 is the as quarter to seven. 

6. There are usually 30 days in a . 




7. The time is seven- 




4. It's a quarter four. 

6. One has 60 seconds. 

8. I go to school in the evening. I'm the 

evening class. 



10. This word means try to do something 
quickly. 

l-'^- One is shorter than one minute. 

15. p:xcuse me, what is it?--It's 3 o'clock. 



Down clues 

1. This is a small clock you wear on your wrist. 

2. Thirty minutes is one hour. 

3. I am busy. I don't time. 



9. The time is 



o'clock. 




timo. 



11. Twenty years is a 

12. Please come at 9:00 o'clock, and don't be 



14. There are usually 24 hours in a 



Word list: day, fifteen, half, have, hurry, in, 
late, long, minute, month, same, second, 
time, to, twelve, watch. 
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Multi-level crossword puzzle, continued 

Level B i Level C 



Across clues 

5. My family came to the U.S. together. We came 

at the time. 

6. I pay the rent once a . 

7. One quarter-hour has minutes. 

10. You don't he -/e to . We have plenty 

of time. 

13. The hand on the clock goes around 

once every minute. 

15. Class is finished. It's to go home. 



Down clues 

1. "Do you know what time it is?" "No, I'm sorry. 

My is broken." 

2. The bus takes 40 minutes to my home, but it's 

only 20 minutes by car. I can get home by car 
in the time! 

3. ' a good time!' means enjoy yourself 

4. Our class meets from 6 8 p.m. 

6. Dinner will be ready in a , so please 

sit down. 

8. My birthday is March. 

9. At midnight and noon, the time is 

o'clock. 

11. "How does it take to walk to your 

home?" "About 30 minutes." 

12. I have to hurry. I'm going to be for 

class. 

14. I work during the and go to school at 

night. 



Across clues 

5. I am working and going to school at the . 

time. 

6. Last my telephone bill was really 

high. 

7. At 7:45 it is minutes before eight. 

10. up and finish eating — it's time to 

go! 

13. He gave his answer quickly, in just one . 

15. Your car is in good condition. I'm sure it will 
lasi a long . 

Down clues 

1. I didn't know what time it was because I 

wasn't wearing a . 

2. In the middle of a sports event thero is a 

break. This is called " -time." 

3. I'm sorry, I don't time to talk to you 

right now. I'll call you later. 

4. Spring is from March June. 

6. Do you have a ? I have a short 

question to ask you. 

8. "Am I late?" "No, you're just . time." 

9. In this country usually the lunch hour is at 
o'clock. 

11. ago I played the piano, but I don't 

remember how to play any more. 

12. This word is the opposite of 'early.' 
14. Some I hope to get a good job. 
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G'ammar grab-bag: 

Combining sentences 



by Olivia Ramos, ESL teacher at the 
Faculty of Mechanical Engineering, CVUT in 
Prague, Czech Republic. (Olivia is originally 
from Brazil and has taught ESL in the former 
Yugoslavia, Brazil and the Czech Republic. She 
is currently working on a master's degree at the 
University of Arizona.) 

When I was teaching at a Summer Intensive 
course in Slovenia I was given some grammar 
materials to teach the students. They were 
controlled exercises using: 

however 

even though 

though 

although 

in spite of 

despite 

but 

These exercises were not very interesting, so I 
had the idea of having the students write their 
own sentences to work with. 

A chain activity 

First we went over the example sentences so 
the students could see the structures that were 
used. 

Then, each student took a piece of paper and 
wrote two sentences on it, like: "It was raining. 
She went for a walk." They each then passed the 
paper to their neighbor, who had to combine the 
sentences using a conjunction, (ie., "She went 
for a walk, even though it was raining." They 
continued writing and passing the papers 
around until each student had written a 
sentence on every paper. 

Following that the students would go over 
the mistakes in pairs, while I walked around the 
class seeing how they were doing and helping 
out if necessary. 

The resulting "stories" were funny, but 
contained good language examples that the 
.-students had written themselves. 

Follow-up 

The next day I wrote my own sentence on 
the board and asked the students to come and 
do the same as they did the day before. Later 1 
asked them for feedback about the lesson and 
they seemed to have enjoyed it. 

1 noticed that when I later giivc them a 
composition as homework they weren't afraid of 
using conjunctions. 



Why it works 

Students really enjoy learning how to make 
sophisticated-sounding sentences in English, 
and combining two simple sentences with a 
conjunction is a nice way to produce native- 
sounding English. ^ 



Editor's note: By the way, this is not such an 
easy exercise as it appears to be. Sentence 
combining is quite an art form. If you would like 
to have your students doing more of this kind of 
exercise, take a look at Write Away, Books 1, 2 
and 3 by Donald Byrd and Gloria Gallingane 
(available from Heinle & Heinle, 
1-800-237-0053) ISBN 0-8384-2717-0 . 
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Reading & discussion activity: 

Scams 



by Jan Hervisux, Pensacola, Florida. 
Jan writes: "Beginning students need a lot of 
interesting practice, in reading: therefore 1 write 
simple stories to introduce new vocahulaiy and 
to repeat words and forms already introduced. I 
take items from the newspaper or TY^ and try to 
write them using tenses and vocahulaiy with 
which the students are familiar." 



Read and discuss this story with your 
students. Ask them if they can U.'l you about 
other scams they have heard about. 

This brings up a serious issue — how do 
you know who to trust in a new country? Have 
students brainstorm some strategies for 
deciding what to do in such situations. ^ 



Scams 

Most people go to work every day and earn money to pay for their 
food. This is called "making a living." 

Some men make a living for their family. Some women make a 
living for their family. Sometimes both the man and the woman work to 
make a living for their family. 

Most people make their living honestly. 

Some people do not make their living honestly. Some people get 
money this way: they trick other people. People who get money by 
tricking other people are called "scam artists." Sometimes it is easy for 
scam artists to trick an elderly person or a person who doesn't 
understand English very well. 

Here is an example of a scam. 

A nice-looking young man knocks on your door. You answer the 
door. The young man says, "I am working in this neighborhood. I am 
pruning trees. My truck is broken. I need $14 for a small part for my 
truck." 

The young man looks embarrassed. He says, "Please may I 
borrow $14 from you? I'll pay the money back to you when I finish 
pruning the trees." 

You feel sorry for the young man, so you lend him the $14. He 
goes away with the $14 in his hand. You never see him again. 

You are the victim of a scam! 
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Cultural activity: 

Famous Quotations 



hy Eleanor Gard. Eleanor teaches i.t 
Conmdley Technical Institute and Adult Edu- 
cation Center in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. She 
has used this activity with her high intermediate 
students (40's to low 60's on the Michigan Test of 
Aural Proficiency). Her most recent class had 25 
students from 14 different countries, with 
varying levels of previous education. 

Need for knowledge 

I would like to share a successful activity 
with your readers. I have labeled this activity 
"Famous Quotations." During past class 
sessions I realized that while students may 
have a good foundation in English they often 
have little or no "cultural literacy." I would 
mention a "famous" figure of Western history 
and they would be totally unfamiliar with that 
person. Or I would share a famous quotation 
that came to my mind, but it would be totally 
foreign and new to them. 

Cultural sharing 

I also realized that each of my students came 
to class with a cultural wealth that may be un- 
known to the other students from other 
countries and to myself, the teacher. I wanted 
two things — for them to become more literate 
about Western culture, and for each of them to 
help the rest of us to become more literate about 
their culture. Indonesians can learn from 
Russians; Venezuelans can learn from Viet- 
namese; the teacher can learn from everyone. 

How to do it 

The strategy is as follows: 

1 ) I Introduce 10 to 15 varied quotations from 

Ancient Greece and Rome, Europe, the U.S., 
etc.that are well-known in our culture. 
Students usually recognize one or two, and a 
debate may follow as they discuss the 
meaning of the quotations. (I try to remain 
in the background and only speak up when 
needed.) 

2) 1 assign each of them to choose one quotation 

from their culture to present and explain to 
the class. In this way the individual student 
is the "expert." 

3) Class time is given for each to write their 

quotation in marker pen on pieces of oak tag. 
Some even use calligraphy to enhance their 
presentations. This year I got the brain- 
storm to have them also write the quotation 
in the original language to be displayed side 



by side with the English Translation. The 
result: a beautiful wall display! 

4) Each day one or two students present their 

quotations. I find they are highly motivated 
to communicate to the other students. These 
presentations are interspersed with our 
normal classroom activities. 

5) When all have presented their quotations, I 

prepare a photocopied list of the quotations 
to be given to each student. 

High Interest 

Before class and during breaks students go 
up and read the quotations over and perhaps 
point out something to another student. "Is this 
your quotation? We have something similar in 
my country." 

I found this activity to be quite successful. 
The students are highly motivated, perhaps be- 
cause their heritage and culture are honored. 
There is real spontaneous communication be- 
tween students. Everyone learns something 
about another culture. The teacher perhaps 
learns most of all! ^ 




On the following page is a selection of 
famous quotations you could use for the first 
part of this activity. Or, you could browse 
through your Bartlett's and select your own list. 

Variation 

For llie upcoming election season, you could 
do this activity using the political slogans which 
students may be exposed to in the media but 
might not understand. You could also choose 
some political slogans from past elections to 
discuss. Then students could share and explain 
political slogans from their countries. 
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Famous Quotations 

"Love it or leave it!" — Popular saying during the 1960's in the U.S. 

"Let them eat cake." — Attributed to Marie Antoinette, Queen of France 1770 

"Eureka!" (I have found it!) —Archimedes, Greek 200 B.C. 

"Go West, young man, and grow up vi^ith the country." — Horace Greeley, New York Tribune 

1851. 

"Vini, Vidi, Vinci." (I came. I saw, I conquered.) — Julius Caesar, Roman Emperor born 44 

B.C. 

"Know thyself." 

"The unexamined life is not worth living." 

"I only know that I don't know anything." — Socrates, Greek philosopher 470-309 B.C. 
"One for all, and all for one." — Alexander Dumas, French, in The Three Musketeers. 
"Give me liberty or give me death." — Patrick Henry, American 1736-1799. 




"I never met a man I didn't like." — Will Rogers, American humorist 1879-1935. 



"Ask not what your country can do for you; rather ask what you can do for your country." 

—John F. Kennedy, U.S. President, 1961. 

"A chicken in every pot." —Herbert Hoover, U.S. President 1924-1932. 

"A little learning is a dangerous thing." — Alexander Pope, English 1688-1744. 

"Russia is a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside of an enigma." 

—Winston Churchill, British Prime Minister 1874-1965. 

"Birds of a feather flock together." — Cei-vantes, Spanish 1547-1616. 

"'Tis better to have loved and lost than never to have loved at all." 

—Alfred Lord Tennyson, English 1807-1892. 

"It's nothing personal; it's only business." 

"I'll make him an offer he can't refuse." — American movie. The Godfather. 
"Go on, make my day." — (^lint Eastwood in the Amc>rican movie Dirty Harry. 
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Holiday activity: 

Jack Olantern "operation 



by Jean Haufslin. St. Paul. Minnesota. Jean 
has sent us an activity that's an'operation" in 
two senses of the word — a traditional surgical 
procedure performed on a pumpkin which your 
students might like to learn about, as well as a 
language learning activity that in volves a 
number of steps to describe an action. She 
writes: 

With beginning or intermediate level 
classes, I've always used a Jack O'Lantern 
"operation" to introduce the spooky customs of 
the Halloween season. 

First, we identify the needed objects which 
are laid out on a table in the front of the room: 
pumpkin, newspaper, marker, knife, spoon, 
candle and matches. Then, I explain that each 
learner will participate in transforming the 
pumpkin into a Jack O'Lantern. I write out the 
tasks on strips of paper (see below) and let each 
student choose one. 

If it's a very low level or a poorly attended 
class, I keep the more difficult tasks and 
demonstrate those. If the students are quite 
English proficient, some can take two tasks. 
One by one, as their number is called out, they 
approach the table, read their sentence aloud 
and perform their task. 

They interact admirably as they figure out 
their task and assist one another, and they are 
always impressed by the results of their labors. 
At the next class session, I ask them if they 



remember the name of the Halloween pumpkin 
they made and distribute a handout showing 
other symbols of the season which we identify 
together. 

Follow-up 

Here are a few language learning idea.s you 
can try with this story: 

• To review the story, have a student 
pantomime the actions while you read the 
sentences aloud. 

• Next, have a student pantomime an action, 
and ask another student to describe it by saying 
the corresponding sentence froi.i memory. (This 
is a challenging activity!) 

• At the next session, distribute the story on 
strips again, but without numbers. Have 
students put the sentences in the correct order, 
then read the whole story aloud. 

• Give the story as a dictation, then have the 
students write the sentences on the board so 
everyone can correct their own dictation. 

• The possibilities are endless! 

If you'd like to use more "hands-on" 
operations like this with your students, see 
Operations in English by Gayle Nelson and 
Thomas Winters (Pro Lingua Associates, 
1-800-366-4775) ISBN 0-86647-074-3. This little 
book has 55 such sequences, with teaching 
suggestions. 
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1. Cover the table with newspaper. 

2. Pick up the knife and cut a circle around the stem of the pumpkin. Take off the top. 

3. Pick up the spoon and scrape out the inside of the pumpkin. 

4. Pick up the marker and draw two eyes on the pumpkin. 

5. Pick up the marker and draw a triangle nose on the pumpkin. 

6. Pick up the marker and draw a big mouth on the pumpkin. 

7. Pick up the knife and cut out the eyes. 

8. Pick up the knife and cut out the nose. 

9. Pick up the knife and cut out the mouth. 

10. Pick up the spoon and scrape out the pumpkin again until it is very clean inside. 

11. Clean up and throw away the mess. 

12. Pick up the candle, light it, and put it inside the pumpkin. 
113. Put the top on the jack o'lantern and turn off the lights. 
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Tools & techniques: 

Using "CNN Newsroom" in ESL class 



by Bill Tigue, Evans Community Adult 
School, Los Angeles, California (from an article 
published in the school newsletter, Reflections.) 

Bill told us on the phone that he's been using 
this program in his teaching for about 4 years. 
He uses it with his mid-intermediates and up, 
and warns that it doesn't work with beginners. 
He has some creative ideas for using the 
program, and says he can build an entire unit 
around just a 2 or 3 minute segment that is of 
great interest to the students. Obviously this 
takes some preparation, but Bill seems to think 
it's well worth it. 

CNN cable television broadcasts a free 
service very early each weekday morning 
internationally that makes "current events" 
sparkle for students in high school or adult 
programs. 

"CNN Newsroom" is broadcast each 
weekday morning 3:45 a.m. ET (this varies 
depending on your location) for 15 minutes. 
Anyone who receives CNN can tape the 
commercial-free program legally using a VCR. 
Then you have a fresh news/current 
events/world culture tape for use in your class 
that very day. 

Flexible tool 

You, the teacher, decide when, how, how 
much, or even if you want to use the program 
that day. 

I've used these cablecasts for several years 
in assorted teaching assignments. The program 
vocabulary, structure and pace preclude its use 
for clas£ levels below ESL 4 (intermediate). I've 
tried the program as low as ESL 3 when I 
taught that level and felt that understanding it 
was difficult for many of those students. 
However, the more advanced students all 
responded enthusiastically and positively. 

Putting it to work 

I use the 15-minute programs a maximum of 
three times weekly with a five-day class; and 
two times weekly with a four-day class. The 
short format of the news/current events show 
works best at the very beginning of the classes. I 
also find it soon helps attendance if 1 start the 
tape almost precisely when the class is supposed 
to begin. 

Topics on "Newsroom" have ranged widely 
from the 1991 revolution in the former USSR 
through special segments on Vietnam or the 



conflict between Armenia and Georgia, to 
analyses of of the U.S. political scene prior to 
the 1992 elections here. 

Every day the cablecast starts with a review 
of the top news stories — national and/or 
international. Then, different "desks" or 
departments are featured, which might include 
International, Business and Commerce, Science 
News, and others. 

Native speaker audience 

The program and its reporters and stories 
aim to reach and teach U.S. high school 
students. That is the level of most vocabulary 
and much of the cultural literacy needed to 
catch all the references, idioms, etc. For that 
reason, ESL students will need some help in 
understanding the language and content. 

Daily lesson plans are available, for a 
nominal fee, from major computer user 
networks, such as CompuServe. The lesson 
plans can also be received by fax. I have not 
used the lesson plans myself, but still believe 
strongly in the programs as a useful teaching 
tool. 

Bill's technique 

I use the programs for sparking discussions, 
and for vocabulary development and growth, 
usually writing several words on the chalkboard 
while students watch th^show. We then 
attack/analvze the new words (usually just 5 
new words per day). Sometimes, we discuss the 
subject of the broadcast, and students often 
have experiences to share which help in the 
discussion, particularly about international 
news. 

To get on the mailing list for CNN 
Newsroom, or to get information about signing 
up your school, contact Turner Educational 
Services, Inc. by writing: TESI, 105 Terry Drive 
Suite 120, Newtown, PA 18940-9989. 

Within the U.S., call 1-800-344-6219, 
Outside the U.S.. call 44-71-(]37-(S700. 
E-mail address: SMTP9; "cnn-newsroom- 
roquest("Uenet.edu" ^ 
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Minigrants report: 

A writing incentive project 



Jane Brody of the Sterling Municipal 
Library in Baytown, Texas was awarded one of 
our Minigrants again in 1993. 

Her project offered a prize book for every 
student who submitted three essays. Students 
from several programs participated, including: 
Literacy Volunteers of America, Families 
Learning Together, and the Exxon Occupational 
Literacy Program. 

The incentive project had three important 
benefits, according to Jane. One was getting the 
students to write more, thereby practicing and 



improving their writing skills; another was 
increasing students' confidence and self-esteem 
in writing and expressing themselves; and 
another was adding a book to the home library 
of students with limited incomes. 

The literacy program publishes a quarterly 
journal of student writings, and having a story 
published is an additional incentive to the 
students to write. 

The following are selected from some of the 
student's stories: 



My Car 

by Raul M., Jr. 

I am very proud of my car. It is a 1984 four-door Chevrolet 
Caprice. It has a 305 c.i. motor and automatic transmission. It is 
maroon in color with the original paint. I wax it a lot. I change the oil, 
plugs, gasoline and filter. I have put in a carburetor kit. It has dark 
tinted glass. It has 93,000 miles on it, but it doesn't use oil. It looks 
like new. 



Learning English 

by Ignacia Y. 

Today I decided to come to San Jacinto Elementary. Learning 
English is important in my life because I want a better job and I want 
to help my children. I also want to be able to talk with anyone at any 
place. 

I have different jobs. I want to be able to write and express 
myself. Some day I would like to get a diploma. 



Armed Forces 

by Lupe O. 

On the first day of January, 1994, I was in San Cristobal de las 
Casas. This is in the state of Chiapas in the country of Mexico. 
Companies of hundreds of armed people, in the name of Zapatistas, 
claimed liberation. I feel very bad about this and embarrassed for 
Mexico. 
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News & notes 



Upcoming conferences 

♦ October 7-8, 1994— Texas TESOL IV in 

Houston, Texas. Fax: 713-662-9224. 

October 13-15, 1934— Carolina TESOL in 

Greensboro. North Carolina. Call:910-765-9755. 

October 14-15, 1994— Oregon TESOL in 

Portland, Oregon. Call: 503-737-6986. 

October 20-22, 1994— Rocky Mountain 

TESOL in Tucson. Arizona. Call: 602-621-9943. 

♦ October 22, 1994- California TESOL in 

San Marcos, California. Fax: 619-941-0597. 

♦ October 28-30, 1994— New York State 
TESOL in Uniondale, New York. Call: 
516-877-1260. 

♦ October 29, 1994— Baltimore Area TESOL 

in Catonsville, Maryland. Call: 410-516-5122. 

•♦■ November 1-4, 1994 — American 
Association of Adult and Continuing 
Education (AAACE) annual conference in 
Nashville, Tennessee. Contact: Drew AUbritten, 
202-429-5131. 

■♦■ November 2-5, 1994 — Literacy Volunteers 
of America, Inc. (LVA) national conference in 
Sah Diego, California. Call: 315-445-8000. 

■f November 3-5, 1994— Mid-West Regional 

TESOL in St. Louis, Missouri. Call: 
314-651-2551. 

■f November 3-6, 1994— National 
Multicultural Institute training courses in 
Washington, DC. Call: 202-483-0700. 

-f November 5, 1994— Three Rivers TESOL in 

WheeHng, West Virginia. Call: 412-624-5913. 

-f November 11-12, 1994— Oklahoma TESOL 

in Guthrie, Oklahoma. Call: 405-744-9474. 

-f November 12, 1994— Eastern 
Pennsylvania TESOL, in Newark, Delaware. 
Call: 302-831-2674. 

♦ November 12, 1994— Indiana TESOL in 

Indianapolis, Indiana. Call: 317-274-2188. 

-f November 17-19, 1994— Colorado TESOL 

in Northglenn, Colorado. Call: 303-492-5547. 

-f November 18-19, 1994— Puerto Rico 
TESOL in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

■♦■ November 18-20, 1994 — American Council 
on the Teaching of Foreign Languages 
(ACTFL) annual conference in Atlanta, 
Georgia. Call: 914-963-8830. 



Minigrants awarded by 
Hands-on English 

Hands-on English awarded its 1994 
Minigrants awards for the following projects: 

Ducks in a Row: Super Sequences by 

Sandra J. Schwartz, Denver, Colorado. Tlie 
project will have student.'^ creating their own 
sequence cards from photos for language 
practice. 

A Non-native View of the Amish Sub- 
culture by Cecil D. Edwards, Urbana. Illinois. 
The project will take ESL students on a field 
trip to gather cultural material on tlie Amish. 

Student Evaluation of Common Consumer 
Items by Marilyn Kwitkin, Plainvievv. New 
York. Students will work in group.s to do some 
comparative shopping, then recommend the 
brands they rate most highly. 

News Flash: Using and Producing 
Newspapers in the ESL Classroom by Margi 
Wald, Houston, Texas. Student,'^ will plan and 
produce a school-wide newspaper. 

Anthology of Engli.sh Essays by Alox M. 
Peck, South Bohemia University, Czech 
Republic. The students will select and edit the 
100 best essays written in a semester. They will 
produce an anthology for use as writing models. 

Becoming familiar with the Nebraska 
State Penitentiary Environment, by Eileen 
Kunz, Lincoln, Nebraska. The project will have 
current students prepare orientation materials 
for new inmates. 

E.S.L. Photo Album, by Mary K. Branisteanu, 
Roanoke, Virginia. The class will keep a 
scrapbook of photos of students and events Ibi- 
the year as a record of their progress. 



Next year's awards 

Applications for tlie 1995 awards, due April 
30, 1995, will soon be available from tlie Handn- 
on English office. The number and size of next 
year's awards has not yet been determined. 

Anyone working with ESL .students is 
welcome to apply, whether teacher or tutor. Th(> 
proposed project should be a practical, "hands- 
on" activity for the students. ^ 
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Hints & tips 



Here are a few more tips from our readers. If 
you have a helpful hint that works for you, let us 
know and we'll pass it along! 

Color coding 

Dianne E. Scott in Nashville, Tennessee, 
writes: Use different colored markers or chalk 
when talking about different parts of a 
sentence. For example, red for nouns, blue for 
verbs, yellow for adverbs, etc. This is a little 
extra trouble when writing on the board but 
really helps students to see the different parts of 
speech. Visual cues give students additional 
information to work with. 

Where's the teacher? 

Mary Foret, in Mission, Kansas suggests: If 
students seem shy or "stiff' during pair or group 
practice, leave the room, and they'll loosen up. 
They will become more aware of each other and 
their own responsibility to lead. 

Copy saving tip 

To prevent having to make lots of photo 
copies of an exercise that just get thrown away 



later, Phyllis Colter of Imperial Valley LVA in 
El Centro, California, has a great idea: Use the 
original copy inside a clear plastic cover and 
have the students write on it with a dry erase 
pen. This works well with puzzles, quizzes, etc. 
that you'll use again with other students. 

Especially for tutors 

For students who are very anxious about 
speaking, Fiona Savage of Murdoch, Australia 
recommends this technique: Take some 
photographs to your next meeting — perhaps of 
your family. Use these as a conversation topic, 
and discuss whatever responses your student 
might have to them. Then encourage your 
student to bring some photos to show you, and 
use these as the focus of the next session. 

Fiona says she finds using something 
familiar like photos reduces the immediate 
anxiety somewhat by directing the student's 
attention away from the language focus. |p 



Classified ads 



Puzzle solution 

fur "Time, time, time" on page 4 of this issue. 




To place a classified ad, send your notice of 
30 words or less with US $10 (subscribers get a 
discount of 50%) to: Hands-on English, P.O. Box 
256, Crete, NE 68333 USA. Fax /phone: (402) 
826-5426. Toll free call-in 1-800-ESL- HAND. 

Publications: 

ORBIS PUBLICATIONS, P.O. Box 4587, 
Oceanside, CA 92052. Distributor of Bilingual 
Dictionaries (60 languages) and Publisher of the 
newest ESL course consisting of several 
integrated modules. (Free brochure available) 

The World. The 288 real newspaper articles 
included in this multi-level reader have been 
simplified to the elementary or intermediate 
levels. There are discussion questions for each 
reading. Gives a composite picture of American 
culture in the 1990's. ISBN 0-86647-078-6. 
Pro Lingua Associates. 800-366-4775. 

Combined, 3-year index of Hands-on English 
articles in Vols. I-III is available free of charge 
upon request. Back issues arp available at US 
$4 per copy (this includes shipping costs). 
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Advertising 



Thanks to these advertisers for supporting Hands-on English! 




catitkeep iJie lid on ihis 

Tired of rummaging tfirough boxes and 
closets searching for props to 
demonstrate a concept in class? 

Try Realia Kits For Language Learning! 

• They're stimulating 
• They're exciting 
• They're fun 

(714) 583-0555 
Vocational English Language Senfice 




Impact! is a monthly newspaper designed especially for 
intermediate and advanced ESL students. Every issue covers 



a variety of current events and general interest topics. 
L'lossarv on each nace assists the student with difiic 



glossary on each page assists the student with dit 
words and idioms used in the articles. 



ult 



Impcwl! subscriptions are available by llrsl-class mail or, for 
more immediate delivery, try our new E^-MAII, .SKRVK'K. 

[•"or more information or to get your free issue of Impact:. 
send your name and address to: 

Passport Publications 
1103 W, Clark Street 
Champaign, IL 61821-3239 

or call toll-free: l-8(X)-85()-4,^73 
Fax:(217)351-2922 
E-mai I : X x( )96 t<i' II re 11 y . prai rienet.org 

' 1994 Passport Publicaiions 




ESL Learning MUD Teaching 
Made Easier! 

At Delta Systems, we believe that tmw we teach is just as 
important as what we teach, In our new ESL program Apple Pic, 
we make sure that every student leaves the classroom with a 
feeling of confidence and success ever>' day, Each lesson 

expands the base of vocabulary, language forms, and 
language use — creating a growing, building, developing 
foundation for real language acquisition, 

✓ Students achieve communication using the simplest, 
most direct and natural language. 

✓ Students move methodically through the sequence of 
objectives and add new language items slowly. 

✓ Students use the language with a partner, class, teacher, 
and independently, 

✓ Eight evaluation pages arc built into each book to give 
students and teachers regular progress assessments. 

Each of the four levels contains: student book teacher's guide, 
reproducible visuals, and cassettes. For more information and a 
free evaluation copy contact: 




Delta Systk.ms Co., Inc. 

1 400 Miller Parkway 
McHcnty IL 60050-70,10 
Phone (800) .323-8270 or (81.5) .163-3582 
Fa.x: (800) 909-9901 or (815) 36.3-2948 
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Editorial: 

The missing card 



We have been processing a lot of new orders 
recently. One day we opened an envelope that 
contained a check, with a request for a new 
subscription written on a 3x5 card. We turned 
the card over, and on the back was written: 
"#2— Touch the floor." 

As we sat there, smiling at this piece of 
teaching evidence, we tried to imagine all of the 
possible activities this card may have been used 
for. Of course, it might have been a grammar 
lesson — part of a demonstration of the present 
continuous. Teacher: "What are you doing?" 
Student: "I am touching the floor." 

Or, it might have been part of a Total 
Physical Response (TPR) lesson for beginning 
students where they listen to commands given 
by the teacher and perform them. Or perhaps it 
was an instruction card for a student to read to 
the other students. 

Another possibility was that the card was #2 
in a series of instructions about how to do 
something, but we couldn't imagine what. How 
to perform a Russian line-dance? (ie., #3, Kick 
your left leg in the air.) Or — How to rewire an 
electrical outlet safely? This didn't seem very 
likely, though. 

Suddenly we thought of games — it seemed 
more than likely this card was part of a game. 
How about a guessing game? One student 
mimes the action, and the other students have 
to guess what he is doing. "You are touching the 
floor." "Right!" Or for more advanced students, 
they have to guess what adverb is being 
portrayed, such as "carefully," or "quickly." 

Perhaps this teacher had devised a series of 
puzzles for the students to solve, like scrambled 



sentences, and this was the answer to #2? The 
team that completes all ten first wins the ganio. 
That sounded like fun — we could imagine them 
running back and forth checking their answers. 

We even started to worry that perhaps by 
inadvertently sending us this card, the teacher's 
lesson might be disrupted. "What? Nobody has 
#2?" or even worse, "Teacher, we can't find #2!" 
We wondered if we should send it back just in 
case. 

The missing card reminded us of how much 
we love teaching, and how much we enjoy 
having contact with all those teaching 
enthusiasts out there. So, happy teaching, keep 
up the good work, and — remember to send us a 
card once in a while! 

— the Editor 
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About the publication 

Hands-on English is a small, independent 
publication that was started in 1991. The editor 
is a former ESL teacher who has taught ESL in 
many settings, including adult education 
programs, a refugee program, community 
college, and a university intensive English 
program. . .and survived to write about it! 

Articles and ideas are contributed by 
experienced teachers and tutors, including our 
readers. If you have an article or teaching 
suggestion you would like to share, we welcome 
your input! 

About the MInlgrants program 

Hands-on English awards a few small 
grants (of $100 each) annually for practical 
classroom projects. Applications are due April 
30, and are available upon request. 




Season's Greetings from your editor! 

(By the way, does anybody know where the power 
switch is on this thing??) 



Please send me a subscription to Hands-on English for one year (6 issues). I enclose; 



$16 Regular teacher rate 

Permission to photocopy for teacher's own class(cs) 

$10 Discounted rate for a volunteer/aide/student 
Permission to photocopy for your own student(s) 
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Postage/handling: Canada/Mexico add $4. 

Countries outside N. America add $10. 



Name: 



Address: 



Institution: 
Position: 



Check one: I 1 New subscription I I Renewal 
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Letters 




Note from the Editor: Nearly 30 of our readers 
called this fall for some samples to take to a 
conference. Many thanks to all of you! We 
appreciate your help in spreading the word 
about Hands-on English! And by the way, it's 
working — our circulation has reached 1,500 and 
is still growing. 

Visuals? 

Christina Shaw in Texas called us with the 
news that she's got a classroom of her own this 
year for the first time! No more "traveling 
teacher!" She said she feels like a kid in a candy 
store and would like some ideas for posters and 
things she could put up in the room to inspire 
the students. Any ideas? 

Software needs 

"I really enjoy and get a lot out of Hands-on 
English. My question for you or your readers: 
Does anyone know of a good software program — 
or any software program — to use for writing 
exercises, scrambling sentences or list of words 
to match, writing cloze paragraphs, etc? I'm 
sure there must be one somewhere!" 

— Gail Boehme 
Goleta, CA 

A program that we have used and liked is called 
"Storyboard," by Wida Software. The students 
see a screen of blanks and have to reconstruct a 
paragraph by guessing the correct words. (This 
is similar to a cloze exercise.) This program is 
available from Athelstan Publications, 
619-689-1757. Ask for their free newsletter on 
technology and language learning as well. 

Perhaps our readers can make other 
recommendations? 

Poetry 

"In one of your recent issues someone was 
asking for poetry to use with ESL students. We 
have used a collection of poetry in a Dover Thrift 
Edition that cost only $1.00. It has many of the 
most familiar poems that everyone has read or 
heard in childhood. What is also valuable is they 
are strongly rhj^hmical and it seems to us great 
for intonation. Adult students can read them to 
their children. Also, some familiarity with this 
type of literature is useful as a cultural 
background." 

— Mary Callahan 
Wyoming Valley Literacy 
Kingston, PA 



ESL for business 

Laurie Cohen at the Business English 
Alliance in New York is interested in activities 
for foreign business executives. Topics of 
interest are: business meetings, negotiation 
skills, giving presentations, telephone skills, 
interviewing techniques, business writing and 
social etiquette. If you have activities that 
might work for this purpose, send them in! 
Hands-on English is interested, too! 

GED writing prep 

Louise Edge in Bellevue, Nebraska needs 
some suggestions for helping her ESL students 
prepare for the GED essay test. Many of her 
students are Asians, and have difficulty with 
syntax. If you have experience with this 
problem and would like to make some 
suggestions, let us know! 

A real career 

In a past editorial we quoted a former ABE 
teacher who asked, "Do you think this kind of 
teaching will ever become a real career f Well, 
apparently it can be — one reader responded with 
this description of her program: 

"I'm an Adult ESL techer in a large program, 
the Family Learning Center in Rochester, New 
York (800 students). We don't make quite what 
city school teachers do, but we're close. . .and 
our students are more receptive and 
appreciative. Yes, it is a real career. There's a 
long waiting hst of teachers wanting to get into 
our program. We love it." 

— Rose Boico 
Family L. earning Center 
Rochester, NY 

Happy customer 

"Love this helpful magazine/newsletter! It's 
helped me with ideas and given me courage! 
Thanks a bunch!" 

— Marsha D. Kennedy 
Pittsburgh, PA 

(Don't feel bad, Marsha — we never know what to 
call this publication either. A magalette.r '^ 
newsazine? Anyway, gladynu like it.) ^ 
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Crossword puzzle: 

Holiday customs— Christmas 






Across clues 

3. Some people cook a for Christmas 

dinner, just like Thanksgiving. 

4. Lots of people complain because they have to 

go to buy presents. 

6. Children hang up a the night 

before Christmas. 

8. Santa Claus drives a sleigh pulled by animals 
that look like horses, but are . 

.11. Little children believe that on Christmas 

Eve, comes to bring them 

presents. 

12. Some people send Christmas to their 

friends and relatives. 

13. People put on their Christmas tree, 

and sometimes on their house, too. 



14. Traditional Christmas colors are red and 



Down clues 

1. A friendly greeting at Christmas time is " 

Christmas!" 

2. A large, round decoration some people put on 

the door is called a . 

3. Some children receive candy, and 

clothes at Christmas. 

5. People buy a tree and put beautiful things on 
it. These are called . 

7. Sometimes people write "Xmas" instead of 



9. Special songs for this holiday are called _ 

10. Children do not go to school during the 
holiday season. They have a long 



To the instructor: If your students are new to this culture they may be very interested in learning about 
holiday customs here. When discussing Christmas, it is useful to distinguish between the religious aspects of the 
holiday and the many customs which are not religious (such as Santa Claus, Chri.«tmas trees, some carols and 
cards, etc.) but are just for fun. Pvlany of these traditions came to us from German, Scandinavian and English 
immigrants. 

Have your students observe and identify the (almost incessant!) Christmas symbols they see and hear in 
the media and categorize them according to whether they are religious or not. Discuss separation of church and 
state, and why they may see Christmas trees in school but not nativity scenes. 
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Group story writing 

Here's a nice group story writing activity 
that is very useful for reviewing topics the 
students have already studied. 

A familiar story 

Choose a story or topic that the students 
have read and studied about recently. It should 
be something the students are quite familiar 
with. For example: the Thanksgiving story, if 
you have discussed it in class. Essentially the 
students will be re-creating, or retelling the 
story. 

How to do it 

Ask students to sit in- small groups. This 
activity works best with about 4 students in 
each group. Give each student a paper with the 
first sentence of a story already printed on it. 
(For example: "Thanksgiving is a holiday that 
was celebrated by some of the first immigrants 
to this country.") Alternatively, you could give 
them only a title (for example: The 
Thanksgiving Story.) 

Tell the students that they will be writing 
the story, but each student can only write one 
sentence. Give the students a few minutes to 
write their first sentence, then call "time" and 
have them pass the papers around to the next 
student 



Continue writing and passing the papers 
around until the stories are finished. Each 
group will have several stories that are slightly 
different. Ask each group to choose the one they 
like best and read it aloud to the rest of the 
class. 

Why it works 

Students get a chance to practice some 
writing without too much pressure about the 
result. Each student can contribute according to 
his or her own abilities, so this works well with 
a multi-level group. Lots of repetition provides 
plenty of reinforcement for vocabulary and 
structure in this exercise. 

Follow-up 

Have the students work on revising their 
group's story to improve and correct it. 



Hint: Sometimes this activity works better if 
the students have already done it once before, so 
they can see how their contribution will fit into 
the whole. You might want to try this activity 
first with a VERY simple story that you're sure 
everyone can tell. Then try it again with a more 
complex story. ^ 



Group story writing 
for review 



Purpose: Writing practice, reading, review. Also practice in revising. 

Level: Adaptable to any level, also multi-level. 

Time: About 40 minutes per story. 

Materials: Paper; a familiar story topic. 

1. Divide the students into groups of 4 or 5. 

2. Hand out a piece of paper to each student. Give them the title or the first line 

of the story. 

3. Ask students to begin writing. Each student writes only one sentence, then 

passes the paper to the left. Repeat until the stories are finished. 

4. Have the students read each of the stories aloud in their group and then select 

the best one. 

5. Ask someone from each group to read their best story aloud to the rest of the 

class. 

6. If there is time, have the students revise and improve the story together, 

handing in the resulting story. 
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From the field: 

The REAL TEST of student learning 



— by Fiona Armstrong, Adult & Continuing 
Education, New York City Public Schools, 
Brooklyn. 

Testing is always a difficult issue for adult 
ESL. Here's a great method of finding out what 
students have learned, by having them help to 
design the test themselves! If your program 
requires some kind of standardized testing on a 
regular basis, the REAL TEST would be an 
excellent supplement to that process, and much 
more meaningful to your students. 

Give your students a REAL test of what 
they learned 

Step 1: Listing topics 

About a week before scheduled testing, I ask 
my students what they have learned in our 
class. They go through their notebooks and 
reread what they wrote in the last 3 months. 
Then I elicit topics on the board. We cover the 
board with different items. 

They categorize these topics into three or 
four big categories: In the news; American 
holidays and history, and different customs; 
how to take care of ourselves, etc. 

Step 2: Writing questions 

They now break up into cooperative groups, 
choose a Secretary to v/rite for the group, and 
start to make questions for each category. If 
there is time, each group chooses a Reporter 
who reads or lists their questions on the board. 

I choose about 30 questions the students 
have written and type them up in a REAL TEST 
format, adding a map from the news or a picture 
(body parts, etc.) to be labeled. The final page 
has directions to do a spoken task on tape: call 
911, make a doctor's appointment, complain to 
the landlord, describe a criminal, etc. I make a 
copy for everyone. 

Step 3: Taking the test 

When students come to be tested, a tape 
recorder is set up for them to do the taped part 
of the test. They receive the written form to be 
completed by the time regular (standardized) 
testing is over and they start on it immediately, 
finishing it at home. 

Step 4: Reviewing the test 

The following week, we all listen as a group 
to the tapes the students made and write the 
vital information provided by each person 



(name, address, emergency, problem, etc). If we 
cannot hear or understand it, the class asks the 
student to redo it later. 

Then we go over the answers to the written 
questions, either in small groups with each 
group being responsible for writing up the 
answers to a certain number of questions, or as 
a whole class. At home they study the questions 
and answers. 

Step 5: Practicing test questions orally 

Finally, each student chooses one question 
from the test to ask in a "One question 
interview." 

They each write their question on a blank 
sheet, and under it list all the students' names. 
Students stand and circulate, asking their own 
questions, listening for correct oral answers, 
and checking off the name of each person who 
answers correctly. They also answer the other 
students' questions. 

[Editor's note: To find out more about using a 
One question interview, see another article by 
Fiona Armstrong in Vol.11, No.l, p. 6 of Hands- 
on English.] 

The results 

In the process of working on the REAL 
TEST, students have written questions, 
answered them in writing at home with their 
families, corrected their answers and finally 
answered them all orally. They really know 
what they have learned after doing the REAL 
TEST! 



Reproduced on the next page are several 
pages from a REAL TEST. Note that the 
student authors for each section are given credit 
right on the test! The actual test was seven 
pages long and included scanned-in photos of 
some of the students on the front and back 
covers. 
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Tools & techniques: 

Classroorn design 



Are you flexible? 

There's no one best way to arrange your 
classroom for language teaching. But, the lay- 
out of the chairs and tables can have a big 
impact on what kind of learning takes place! 
Ideally you should be able to change the 
arrangement according to what kind of 
activities the class is doing. The variety will not 
only provide just the right kind of tailored 
environment for each activity, but changing 
things around will also keep your students on 
their toes. 

Here are a few possibilities for classroom 
arrangements, with the best uses for each one 
listed, as well as their pros and cons. 

1 . Circle style 

Uses: All whole-class activities work well in this 
format. 

Pros: Students can see and hear each other 
clearly. It's flexible; easy to pair up by 
moving the chairs slightly. 

Cons: Can become unwieldy and noisy when 
the group is larger than about 20. 
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2. Rows 

Uses: Test-taking and test-taking practice; 
dictation, presentations. 

Pros: Students can see the blackboard, the 
overhead projector and the speaker easily. 

Cons: Students can't see each other. Not 
conducive to interaction or much 
participation. 
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3. Three-ring circus 

Uses: Multi-level classes where students need 
to work at different levels. 

Pros: The teacher can move easily from group 
to group. Students can focus on a task best 
suited to them. 

Cons: Can require a lot of preparation by the 
teacher. Not as flexible; once established 
these groups are hard to break up again. 
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4. Small groups 

Uses: Short tasks, games, projects, problem- 
solving; any activity designed to get 
students speaking together. 

Pros: Students will often speak more in small 
groups and have more chances to participate 
actively. 

Cons: Monitoring what is going on in each 
group takes some expertise. Students 
sometimes feel they are not getting enough 
error correction. 
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5. Boardroom style 

Uses: Formal discussions and decision-making 
sessions; writing activities. 

Pros: Like the circle style, students can easily 
see and hear each other, but the atmosphere 
is more intimate. 

Cons: Not very flexible; if used routinely can be 
boring. 
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If you have larger tables in your classroom 
instead of small desks, most of these styles can 
still be used — just don't be shy about shoving 
the tables around! 

Others? 

There may be other ways of -ganizing a 
classroom. The two rr.ost important things to 
keep in mind are matching the set-up with the 
type of activity the students will be doing, and 
providing some variation so your classroom 
doesn't seem stagnant. 



Send a photo 

How do you organize your classroom? 
Teachers are always interested in se' ng what 
their colleagues are doing. If you have a way of 
setting up your class that works for you, why 
not send us a photo? We'll print them in a future 
issue so other teachers can get some new ideas. 
Thank you! ^ 




Tutors, too 

When working with just one student, 
the seating arrangement is also important! 
Here are some possibilities: 

1 . Side by side 

Uises: Reading together; writing 

Pros: The student is less distracted by your 
presence and can concentrate better. 

Cons: Not easy to make eye contact. 
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2. Facing 

Uses: Interviews, conversation. 

Pros: The student can see your face clearly; 
you can make eye contact. 

Cons: May be tiring to the student if used for 
the whole session. 
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3. Diagonal 

Uses: Any activity 

Pros: Flexible format; can shift chair easily 
"or reading side-by-side or for eye contact. 

Cons: None that we can think of! 
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Reading activity: 

Suicide, accident or homicide? 



A mystery story 

Adapted by Nicole Keshav, part-time 
lecturer at Rutgers University in New Jersey. 
Some of the teaching suggestions were 
contributed b\ participants on the online 
network for ESL teachers, "TESL-L." 

Here are some suggestions for using the 
story in class: 

1. Pre-teaching — Before presenting the 
students with the story, give them a hst of 
vocabulary words from the text you feel they 
need to review beforehand. 

2. Diagramming — To help make the story 
clear, have the students make a sketch or 
cartoon of the scenario as they read. 

3. Sequencing — Cut the story into parts and 
have the students try to get the parts into the 
correct order. Emphasize that certain details 
must come before others or the story is ruined. 
(Suggested by Gus Leonard.) 

4. A jigsaw activity — Each student gets a 
piece of information about the story on a card. 
For example, one person holds the information 
that Opus wanted to commit suicide, other 
students hold information about the 
complications (e.g. that the son had loaded the 
gun after being cut off financially by his mother, 
etc.). 

The students then have some discussion 
about what happened and try to piece the story 
together from what each of them knows. They 
could also try to write it down. Then, the teacher 
gives them a copy of the story to read. 
(Suggested by Martha Low) 

5. A writing exercise — Have the students try 
to write out the basic story line. If that's too 
difficult, give Lhem some starters about each 
part of the stoiy. For example, "Write something 
about the deceased, about the building, about 
the relationship between the old man and his 
wife, and something about the son." They can 
write a line or two about each one in pairs or 
small groups to make the writing easier to do. 
(Martha Low) 

6. Alternative endings — ^Ask the students if 
they were surprised by the ending, and if so to 
explain why. Have them think of an alternative 
ending to the story (they could write this and 
then share the new ending with the class). 
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7. Grammar practice — This story provides a 
good opportunity to practice modal perfects (iei, 
wouldn't have succeeded because. ..or, should 
have been more careful... etc.) You can elicit 
these forms by asking questions such as: Was 
death a sure thing for Opus? What's your 
opinion about what (Opus/the old man) did? 
What possibilities did Opus have? How do you 
think (Opus/the old man) felt? 

The story also provides a good opportunity to 
practice the simple past with the past perfect. 
For example: He was angry because his mother 
HAD CUT OFF his allowance. (Suggested by 
Marilyn Martin) 

8. Discussion — Ask your students if they think 
the death of Opus was a suicide, accident or 
homicide and to explain why. How is 
suicide/homicide determined in other countries? 

Your students might also be interested in 
discussing topics related to this story, such as: 
gun control, spousal abuse, tne O.J. Simpson 
case, etc. (Suggested by both Barb Dombrowski 
and Gus Leonard.) 

9. More stories — ^Ask your students if they 
think this story is really true, and to explain 
why or why not. (It's actually a "tall tale.") Ask 
them if they know of any other tall tales they 
can share with the class. ^ 
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Suicide, accident or homicide? 



This true story was told by Dr. Don Harper Mills, President 
of the American Academy of Forensic Scientists. 

On March 23, the medical examiner looked at the body of 
Ronald Opus. The examiner decided that he had died from a 
gunshot wound in his head. At that time police investigators 
thought that Opus had jumped from the top of a ton story 
building to commit suicide. He had left a note saying that he felt 
very depressed. While he was falling past the ninth floor after 
jumping out the window, he was killed instantly by a shotgun 
bullet through a window. Neither the shooter or the victim 
knew that a safety net had been put up at the eighth floor level 
to protect some window washers. Opus could NOT have 
committed suicide because of the safety net, but he was killed by 
the bullet. 

Since Ronald Opus could not have committed suicide 
because of this safety nec, the medical examiner decided that 
case was a homicide. 

Police investigators discovered that the room on the ninth 
floor was occupied by an old man and his wife. They were 
fighting and he threatened her with a shotgun. The old man 
became so upset that he grabbed the gun but could not hold it 
straight. He was so so angry that he fired the gun at his wife, 
missed her, and fired out the window instead. The bullet hit 
Opus as he was falling down. 

When a person wants to kill someone, but kills someone else 
instead, usually that person is guilty of the murder anyway. 
When the old man found out that he had killed a man falling 
past the window, he argued that he didn't know that the 
shotgun was loaded. The old man had a habit of threatening his 
wife with an empty gun when they argued. He said he never 
wanted to murder her, so this time it was an accident. The gun 
had been accidentally loaded. 

Police investigators later found a witness who saw the old 
couple's son load the shotgun about six weeks before the 
accident. The son's mother (the old lady) had stopped giving her 
son money. The son knew that his father had a habit of 
threatening his mother with a gun. He loaded the gun with 
bullets and hoped that his father would shoot his mother. Now 
the son is the murderer of Ronald Opus. 

More investigation showed that the son had become very 
depressed when his mother did not get killed with the shotgun 
after several weeks. He was so depressed about everything that 
he jumped out of the building from the tenth floor on March 23. 
He was killed by a shotgim bullet through a ninth story window. 

The medical examiner decided it was a suicide. 
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Tools & techniques: 

Class minutes 



— 6v Christy Hargesheimer, Lincoln Public 
Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Here's a wonderful suggestion that will help 
you to provide some continuity from class to 
class — always a challenge in adult ESL! 

This activity is based on my experience as a 
participant of the Nebraska Writers Project. 
The project was to help teachers through the 
process of writing and peer coaching, and each 
of us was assigned to take notes on a particular 
day. The "minutes" became not so much a mere 
reporting of events as they were an event in and 
of themselves! 

I suggested this activity to my ESL 
colleagues who tried it out and liked it. 

How to do it 

Explain to your students about minutes and 
how they are used (business meetings, 
organizations, etc.). Do this at the end of a class 
period, so you can demonstrate. Using an 
overhead projector or the blackboard, write 
several brief sentences describing what 
happened in class that day. Ask the students if 
they have any corrections or additions (you 
could leave something out on purpose). 

Once the minutes are finished, ask the 
students to vote to approve or disapprove them. 

Start a tradition 

Now that the students understand how to do 
it, assign one student (or a pair of students) to 
take the minutes for the following session. Each 
day, the class can begin by having that student 
read the minutes for the previous day, and the 
class amending and approving them. If you like, 
you could start a book of the minutes pages as a 
permanent record of the class. 

Choose a different student (or students) to 
take the minutes each day. Students who are 
not sure how to do it can get help by looking at a 
previous day's summary. 

We found this technique effective because 
1) it focussed class attention immediately on the 
business of the day, 2) it briefed students who 
had been absent the day before on what they 
had missed, and 3) students paid close attention 
because they had to approve the minutes or 
make corrections, so everybody had a role to 
play. Also, 4) it gave the students practice in 
writing sequentially, in using reported speech. 
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summarizing and in giving an oral 
presentation. And finally, 5) the minutes often 
provided an opportunity for a mini-grammar 
lesson. 

Follow-up 

We didn't worry about following strict 
minutes procedures as in a real meeting. But a 
teacher might want to hold a mock meeting in 
class just to teach about parliamentary 
procedures. 

Why it works 

Approving minutes is an adult activity that 
gives your students a voice in what is 
happening. It is also a natural way to involve all 
your students in a group activity. 

I think the idea of class minutes has a lot of 
potential as a language learning tool. ^ 




Cultural activity: 

Famous quotations, revisited 

An update 

In our last issue, we published a wonderful 
activity by Eleanor Gard, in which students 
read and discussed some world-famous 
quotations from Western culture. 

We'd like to apologize to Julius Caesar, first 
of all, for our horrendous Latin. Several of our 
astute readers with Latin training called or 
wrote to say that the correct quote should read: 
Veni, uidi, vici (I came, I saw, I conquered). Our 
version would be hard to translate but might be 
taken to mean something like: "I drank wine, I 
sat down, I tied my shoes." Amazing what a 
difference a few vowels can make! 

International quotes 

In the second part of this activity, students 
share famous quotes firom their own cultures 
and explain them to the class. Eleanor sent us a 
list of some of the quotes her students came up 
with in the past, and we thought you would be 
interested in seeing them. 

By the way, Eleanor explained to us that 
each class is different and that each new group 
of students comes up with different quotations 
when she does this activity with them. 



"Do for your life as if you would live forever. Do 
for your last day as if you would die tomorrow." 
(Arabic) Ali ben Abytalib 

"If you find yourself in a hole, stop digging." 
(Vietnamese) Ho Chi Minh 

"The best fight is one you can avoid." 
(Venezuelan) Simon Bolivar 

"If you work with all your might, you will get 
something some day." Japanese proverb 

"Mathematics is the Queen of sciences." (Greek) 
Pythagoras 

"Mathematics puts a mind in order." (Russian) 
Lomonosov 

The Torah teaches us: "Help the needy." 
(Hebrew) 

"Wild fire can't burn up the grass. When Spring 
comes, the grass will grow." (Chinese) Juyi Bei 

"Work, work. My life does not get better. I watch 
my hand." (Japanese) Takuboku Ishi 

"When people are born they have nothing. When 
people die, oo." (Korean) Hanbi Ja ^ 



On the market 

Reviews of useful ESL materials 

"Reading Woricout" more iiice fun 

"Feading Workout" by Jann Huizenga and 
Maria Thomas-Ruzic ( 1994 Heinle & Heinle 
Publishers, 1-800-237-0053) ISBN 
0-8384-3980-2. $15. 

Here's a new reading text we thought you 
should know about. It's suitable for adults, at 
the high beginning/low intermediate level. 
There are five units on the topics of: homes, 
health, families, shopping and travel. Each unit 
includes lots of activities about the topic, 
including pre-reading exercises, discussion 
topics and interviews, plenty of vocabulary 
exercises, and activities designed to promote 
reading strategies. 

Each unit also includes about six 
authentic readings from magazine articles, 
(some of them adapted for easier reading) such 
as "Why Women Live Longer Than Men," 
"Conquering Jet Lag" and "Grandma, 53, 
Delivers Twins." The selections are highly 



interesting and motivating. Some suggestions 
for group work and short writing assignments 
accompany each selection. 

What we really love about this book are 
the student writings in it. For example, in the 
unit on shopping, three students were asked to 
comment on the question: "Are material things 
important to you?" Their answers are 
interesting and provide a wonderful starting 
point for discussion, or for your own students' 
writing. 

Finally, the instructor's notes and 
introductory comments are both thoughtful and 
helpful. All of this is packed into a smallish 
book — 166 pages — at a reasonable price. We 
think a teacher could have a lot of fun with this 
book and that students would enjoy it also. ^ 
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News & notes 



Support for ESL in prisons 

We know that a number of our readers work 
with ESL students in correctional faciUties, and 
we thought you'd be interested to hear that 
Ellen Polsky (an energetic ESL pro) is starting a 
special interest group (otherwise known as a 
SIG) for ESL and Bilingual Education within 
the international organization called the 
Correctional Education Association. 

If you belong to the CEA, or would like to 
join, you can participate in Ellen's ESL section. 
For further information, see the notice below. 

Parole help? 

Is there anybody among our readers who 
works in a probation or parole program? 
Deborah Tinajero would like to talk with 
teachers who work in these kinds of programs. 
Please contact her at Pima County Adult 
Probation, 110 West Congress St, Tucson, AZ 
85701 or call 602-740-3800. Thanks! 

More info coming 

Hands-on English is still planning to bring 
you some information about teaching ESL in a 
correctional setting. If you have comments or 
experiences to share, please let us know! 



THE CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION ANNOUNCES 

A SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP 
IN 

ESUBILINGUAL EDUCATION 



The Correcliorul ELducition Auociilion (CHA) is in inlerrulional non-profil 
organization dedicated to serving teachers and adminislritors interested in all 
aspects of education in cortectionat settings The new English as i Secor>d 
Language (ESL)/Bilingua] Education Special Interest Group (SIG) of the CEA will 
be dedtcaled to the use of ESL instruction arKl Bilingual Education as a means of 
fiirthcring the education of rwn-rulive speakers of English in jails, pnsons. and 
detention centers all over the world Its goals are 

• fcmngt pnteuimtit ia ibc M4 l« rn>^< f'P*'* ^btitfe anickt. a»4 

• 1« prwMtc ^iKMitiM tmmt prW«*MO««lt im ESL tm4 Sitia|i;iiat EdwcalHM wtrkiac in 
c«rmliMal Kltiat*- 

ir you are interested in participating m this SiG, you must first join CEA 
Membership in CHA is JSO/year for individuals. $30/year for volunteers, and 
J20/year for clerical and support stalT 



F**" won (■formal ton. CMit»ct: 



mkit PoltkT. rhiir 

ESL/Diii.^1 E^-^Km SIG. Ci. A 

tiMtmaiKxul En|lith CcMtt 

Uiuvtnity 01 Colorado 

CamfMU Bosb^ 

Boulder, CO 10 109 -0061 

pfcMC (]0)]491-1t6) 

fai O0])491SSI) 

fwaM Etttm Miir«K-olora4o EDU 



CorrodioM] Education AsraiMnn 
M2SLHnlLakciCoyil 
La<ittl.MD I07D7 

(101)490-1440 
•KiiWnklr l>l|*lna (MWI7IMIII 
f« (Ml) »«-«»l 
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Upcoming conferences 

■f November 18-20, 1994 — ^American Council 
on the Teaching of Foreign Languages 
(ACTFL) annual conference in Atlanta, 
Georgia. Call: 914-963-8830. 

■f November 24-26, 1994— TESL 
Canada/TESL Ontario joint conference in 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Contact: Carol 
Penny, 416-593-4243. 

■f December 27-30, 1994 — Modern Language 
Association (IVILA) annual conference in New 
York, NY. Call: 212-614-6370. 

■f January 5-7, 1995 — National Council of 
Teachers of English (NCTE) conference in 
Clearwater Beach, FL. Contact: NCTE, 1111 
West Kenyon Rd., Urbana, IL 61801-1096. 

■f January 19-21, 1995— Technology, 
Reading & Learning Difficulties (TRLD) 

annual conference in San Francisco, CA. Call: 
1-800-255-2218. 

■f January 20-21, 1995— Alabama- 
Mississippi TESOL in Ocean Springs, MS. 
Contact: Susan Patterson, 601-374-1922. 

■f February 1-4, 1995— California 
Association for Bilingual Education 
(CABE) conference in Anaheim, CA. Contact: 
CABE, 320 West G St., Ste 203, Ontario, CA 
91762. 

■f February 8-10, 1995 — ^Alaska Association 
for Bilingual Education, in Anchorage, AK. 
Contact: Janice Jones Schroeder, 907-563-7787. 

•f March 28-April 1, 1995— International 
TESOL annual conference in Long Beach, CA. 
Call TESOL at: 703-836-0774. 



Teaching award 

We'd like to congratulate Karen Campbell of 
Syracuse, New York, for receiving the "Teacher 
of the Year" award from New York State TESOL 
this fall. We've always known she was the 
greatest, and now the world knows it, too! 

We're proud to have Karen as a Consulting 
Editor for Hands-on English, and we often turn 
to her for advice. Keep up the good work, Karen! < 
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Advertising 



Thanks to these advertisers for supporting Hands-on English! 




l/\/e caHtkeep -the lie/ on t/j/s- 

Tired of rummaging through boxes and 
closets searching for props to 
demonstrate a concept in class? 

Try Realia Kits For Language Learning! 

• They're stimulating 
• They're exciting 
•They're fun 

(714) 58^0555 
Vocational English Language Senice 





Classified ads 



Impact! is a monthly newspaper designed especially for 
intermediate and advanced ESL students. Every issue covers 
a variety of current events and general interest topics. A 
glossary on each page assists the student with difficult 
words and idioms used in the articles. 

Impact! subscriptions are available by first-class mail or, for 
more immediate delivery, try our new E-MAII, SKRVICE. 

For more information or to get your free issue oUmpact!. 
send your name and address to: 

Passport Publications 
1103 W.Clark Street 
Champaign. IL 6 1 82 1 -3239 

or I. .11 toll-free: I -8(X)-8.'i(M373 
Fax:(217)351-2922 
li-mail: xx(W6(o' rireny.prairieiiet.org 

'■■\99^ Passport Publicalions 



To place a classified ad, send your notice of 
30 words or less with US $10 (subscribers get a 
discount of 50%) to: Hands-on English, P.O. Box 
256, Crete, NE 68333 USA. Fax /phone: (402) 
826-5426. Toll free call-in 1-800-ESL- HAND. 

Publications: 

ORBIS PUBLICATIONS, P.O. Box 4587, 
Oceanside, CA 92052. Distributor of Bilingual 
Dictionaries (60 languages) and Publisher of the 
newest ESL course consisting of several 
integrated modules. (Free brochure available) 

American Holidays. Exploring the traditions, 

customs and backgrounds of our national 

holidays. A vocabureader. $10.50. 

ISBN 0-86647-018-2 

Pro Lingua Associates. 800-366-4775. 

Combined, 3-year index of Hands-on English 
articles in Vols. I-III is available free of charge 
upon request. Back issues are available at UiS 
$4 per copy (this includes shipping costs). 
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—by Emily Hacker, ESOL Staff Devel- 
opment Coordinator at the Literacy 
Assistance Center, Inc., New York, NY. 
{This article first appeared in Literacy 
Update, the LAC newsletter.) 

When I was an ESOL teacher at the 
BEGIN Language Program in New York 
City, I struggled alongside my students 
with the strict time limitations the welfare 
administration enforced on literacy edu- 
cation. In the past few years, I have seen 
the. climate for welfare recipients worsen, 
and with it their access to literacy 
education. 

Welfare recipients, poor immigrants 
(with or without documentation) and single 
mothers have collectively become Ameri- 
ca's primary scapegoats, apparently 
responsible for our economic problems, the 
breakdown of family values, teen pregnan- 
cy, violence and drug abuse. Consequently, 
they are being treated more and more like 
criminals, with some states, including New 
York, recently initiating the policy of fin- 
ger-printing welfare recipients. Ajn 
important figure to keep in mind in the 
midst of all this blaming and outrage is 
that welfare spending actually represents 
only 19/ of our national budget (source: 
U.S. Committee on Ways and Means). 

The prevailing myths about people on 
welfare have been translated into punitive 
federal, state and city policies, some of 
which directly affect adult literacy edu- 
cation. The impact on our community 
includes a .shift of available funding from 
literacy education to job readiness and job 
referral programs. In order to remain on 
the list of approved programs (meaning 
students can receive Training Related 
Expenses for attending) literacy programs 
are going to have to meet increasing job 
placement rates. If programs don't meet 



those rates, they may lose their approved 
status, and with it the ability to provide 
training credit for their students on 
welfare. 

Several questions come to mind. When 
did literacy programs become job devel- 
opers? Certainly we would be overjoyed if 
we had the power and ability to find or 
create a full -time job with benefits for each 
of our students, let alone ourselves, but the 
jobs simply don't exist in our current econ- 
omy. So, tell us Mr. Gingrich, where are 
the jobs which will enable our students, 
who will have even less time in literacy 
classes, to get off welfan' permanently? 
When did the attainment of the most basic 
literacy skills become an end, rather than a 
beginning of education? How can the job 
placement requirements for literacy pro- 
grams be increased at the same time that 
the number of job openings have de- 
creased? (The prediction for New York City 
alone is a loss of 250,000 jobs by 1997 1. 

I'm sure you can add a lot more 
questions to the list. As a community of 
teachers and students, we must question 
these policies with a loud and unified voice. 
We must write letters to our legislators, 
respond to articles in the newspapers and 
stories on the news and have discussions 
with our colleagues and students. This is 
an opportunity for us all to become more 
literate in relation to the media and public 
policy. Gingrich and a growing number of 
supporters talk blithely abut taking chil- 
dren away from th(>ir mothers, putting 
them into orphanage.s and denying edu- 
cation and health care to immigrants, all 
for the crime of being poor. We must not be 
silent. ^ 

We icclcdnw yaur roninicnts, rcs/ionscs 
anil ideas on these iKsues. — HOE. 
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About the publication 

Hands-on English is a small, 
independent publication that was started 
in 1991. The editor is a former ESL teacher 
who has taught ESL in many settings, 
including adult education programs, a 
refugee program, community college, and a 
university intensive English program. . 
.and survived to write about it. 

Articles and ideas are contributed by 
experienced teachers and tutors, including 
our readers. If you have an article or 
teaching suggestion you would like to 
share, we welcome your input! 

About the Minigrants program 

Hands-on English awards a few small 
grants (of $100 each) annually for practical 
classroom projects. Applications are due 
April 30, and are available upon request. 




Happy New Year from Hands-on English and from your Editor, 
Anna Silliman! We hope you'll have a successful teaching year, 
and that you'll keep in touch with us. Let me know if there's 
anything Hands-on English can do for you! 
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This original 
paper-cut was 
made for us by Jun 
Kong in the 
People's Republic of 
China. 

(By the way, 1995 
will be the Year of 
the Horse in the 
Chinese calendar.) 



Letter from Siberia 

Margo Menconi, a reader who teaches 
EFL in Bratsk, Russia, wrote to tell us 
about some of the challenges of teaching 
there. First of all there are no native 
speakers of English available for the stu- 
dents to practice with, and materials, even 
textbooks, are hard to come by. Also, her 
adult students at the Siberian Humanities 
Academy have almost no experience in lis- 
tening and speaking English. She writes: 

"As is common in many places around 
the world, my students come to me mostly 
with very poor listening and speaking 
skills. Foreign languages are taught in the 
schools by the grammar-translation meth- 
od largely, although some more ambitious 
and creative teachers are going more for 
communicative language teaching recent- 
ly. So my students have a somewhat 
passive knowledge of the language — ^just 
the vocabulary and grammar." 

Margo is eager for any teaching ideas 
that will get her students communicating in 
English, rather than just translating, and 
would be interested in hearing from other 
readers who teach overseas. 

Visuals for the classroom 

In our last issue, Christina Shaw wrote 
to ask for suggestions on decorating a new 
classroom. Here are some ideas for her: 

"I'm still pretty much of a suitcase 
teacher, so I really envy those who stay 
put. If I was in one place, however, I would 
have a very large map with stick pins going 
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out to a photograph of each of my students. 
1 would also have photo essays of student 
activities and field trips with the essays 
hand-written by the students. Collages of 
all kinds make terrific wall decorations and 
can be made by the students or taken home 
and completed with family members. Pho- 
tos of students engaged in classroom 
activities as well as activities in their home 
settings make great visuals that elicit 
varied conversation ideas the teacher can 
build on."— Diane E. Scott, Nashville, TN 

Computer glitch! 

We recommended a computer program 
for language learning called "Storyboard" 
in our last issue, which i.'i available from 
Athelstan Publications. Unfortunately, 
we printed their old phone number — sorry 
about that! The new number is 
800-598-3880. If you are interested in 
classroom technology, ask for their 
newsletter. 

ESL software tip 

"One program that we have enjoyed 
using at Family English School in St. Paul, 
Minnesota is called MacESL. It contains 
life-skills sections like "Making a Doctor's 
Appointment" and "Talking to the Land- 
lord." Each of these topics contains a 
listening, reading and speaking exercise. 
In the speaking section, the student listens 
to the pronunciation of words (taken from 
the reading section) and repeats them. The 
computer records the student's voice. The 
student then listens to his or her pronun- 
ciation in comparison to that of the 
computer voice. Each topic also has a 
matching, multiple choice, cloze and cross- 
word puzzle section. Surprisingly, you 
don't need a very advanced system to run 
the program, only a computer microphone 
and a minimum of a Macintosh Plus. For 
more information contact: 

John Fleischman 
Director, Media Ser\'ices 
Hacienda La Puerta, Adult Ed. 
15377 East Proctor Ave 
City of Industry, CA 91745 
Phone: 818-855-7000 



—Amy Votava, St. Paul. MN 
New Year's greeting 

"I have found your publication one of 
t'K' most useful. Keep up the good work 
and may you have continued (and ex- 
panding) success in the New Year." 

— Brigid Dawson, New York. NY 

Thanks for the encouragement! — Ed. 
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Tools & techniques: 

Making connections in tine ESL classroom 



— by Joy Egbert, Assistant Professor 
at Washington State University in 
Pullman, WA. 

Lack of continuity is a big problem in 
adult ESL — as you know if you've been 
teaching in an open -enrol I merd 
environment! To compensate for uneven 
attendance a lot of us try to teach each class 
as a self-contained unit. Unfortunately this 
results in a "hodge-podge" of things with no 
integration from lesson to le^^-on. Here's a 
useful solution to the problem. 

The missing link 

Often it is the seemingly small things 
that really help non-native speakers learn 
English. Sometimes teachers or tutors: 
overlook the link into a new unit or chap- 
ter, especially if the texts or materials that 
they are using do not make the connection. 

But beginning learners especially need 
a constant recycling of vocabulary and 
ideas in order to practice concepts and vo- 
cabulary; they also need a smooth and 
clear transition to understand how ideas fit 
together in English. 

Linking topics of .study can also assist 
learners in categorizing, predicting, as well 
as developing and using other learning 
strategies. The easiest way for the educator 
to provide this kind of continuity is to think 
about how topics fit together and then pro- 
vide activities that help learners move 
logically from one to another. 

A sample lesson 

Here is an example from a very be- 
ginning level class in an adult community 
ESL program, where the class was moving 
from the study of "Body Parts" to 
"Clothing": 

1. Review body parts. The teacher gives 
each learner an index card with a single 
body part on it (e.g.. "left arm"). The 
learners look in magazines and cut out a 
picture of that body part, which they then 
affix to a large blank po.-^ter in the front of 
the room. 

They use their cards to label the parts. 
When all of the learners are finished, there 
should be a complete (but funny-lo!)kingl ) 
"person" on the poster, with all of the body 
parts labeled. (Crosswords, Bingo, or 
"Teacher Says" can also be used to review 
body parts.) 

2. Name some items of clothing. 

Learners look in their picture dictionaries 



at items of clothing. The teacher writes a 
body part on the board and has learners 
list all of the possible pieces of clothing that 
can cover that body part. The list might 
look something like this: CHEST — ^jacket, 
sweater, sh'rt, blouse. 

The teacher does this a couple of times, 
and then has learners in groups write a list 
of clothing that covers a different body 
part. (They should not write the name of 
the body part.) Then learners in the other 
gi-oups will gur.ris which body part they are 
referring to. 

3. Describe a person. After discussing 
the importance of describing people, the 
teacher has the learners tell her what she's 
wearing and where on her body she is 
wearing it (for example, "you have socks an 
shoes on your feet.") The teacher writes it 
on the board. 

Next learners choose a partner and 
look closely at them for a few minutes. 
They then sit back to back and write or say 
exactly what their partner is wearing and 
where. The whole class can guess from the 
written descriptions which learner is being 
described and can add any items that were 
not mentioned. 

4. Continue with the study of clothing. 

How to integrate 

Perhaps the unit after "Clothing" deals 
with "Restaurant" or "Food." The teacher 
can make this same kind of connection by 
having learners talk about the types of 
clothing that people wear to various places. 
If the unit after "Clothing" is "Doctor," the 
teacher can use the notion of getting un- 
dressed to bring these two topics together 
("First he has to take off his hat, then...") 

How would you tie the following topics 
together? (They are taken from consecutive 
chapters of popular adult beginning texts. 
See next page for possible answers.) 

1. Greetings/Computer Components 

2. Familie.s/Days of the Week 

3. Food/Months of the Year 

4. Names and addresses/Tho Train to 

Chicago 

5. Deaf People/l''lants 

(i. (living and Following Di- 
rections/Safety Signs and Labels at 
work 

7. The Supermarket/A New Home 
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Connections..., cont'd 




There arc many ways to make 
coniu'ctions between these topics. Here are 
some suggestions: 

1. Use e-mail or simulated e-mail to ex- 
plain that written greetings are used on 
the computer. Practice composing 
messages in which a greeting is used. 

2. Discuss what family members do every 
day (or certain days) of the week. Make a 
schedule. 

3. Discuss what people eat during various 
parts of the year, including holidays. What 
foods are popular in the winter months and 
which in the summer? Put together a class 
calendar. 

4. Make luggage tags and/or fill out a travel 
insurance form with name and address. 
Swap name and address with a new ac- 
quaintance on the train. Leave your name 
and address with someone (the post office, 
the newspaper boy) before you go on your 
trip. 

Ci. Discuss that all kinds of people like 
plants. Learn the sign language equivalent 
for "plant." 



6. Give fellow learners orders for how to be 
safe in certain work situations. Tell class- 
mates what to do and what not to do. 

7. Take the groceries home and decide 
which rooms they go in. Where does the 
soap go? The Kleenex? The avocados ' Dis- 
cuss what else you need to buy at the 
supermarket for the new home. 

From the old to the new 

Some of these transitions may seem a 
little weak, but shifting smoothly between 
topics and recycling/applying "old" vocabu- 
lary and concepts is vital for learners to 
make the connection. ^ 



Hints & tips 



Create a class textbook 

Here's another idea for building in 
more continuity in your lessons. Do you 
find that you give your students a lot of 
handouts? Of necessity most of us do, but it 
sometimes creates a bewildering array of 
papers for the students to deal with. 

Get a large 3-ring notebook and label it 
to identify your class. For example, "Level 
One, First Semester" or "Refugee Program, 
Evening Class." Bring this notebook to 
each class session. 

At the end of each lesson, discuss with 
the students what you worked on that day. 
Select the important handout(s) that were 
used. With a bold marker, put the date on 
the top of each sheet and insert the 
handout in the .3-ring binder. Then write a 
page number on each sheet. For example, if 
you already have 12 items in the folder, 
today's sheet will ho number 13. This is 



your permanent record book for this class. 

Keep the book available for students to 
look at. Students who missed a class can 
take a few minutes to find out what was 
done the day before (or make themselves a 
copy of the handout). Some students will 
want to keep their own 'official' notebook, 
using the handouts they received and the 
same numbering system as the class set. 

This system will make review of past 
lessons much easier. Instead of leafing 
through piles of handouts, to find 
.something, you can refer to its page 
number. For example, "The verb sheet we 
did last week was page 17 in our class 
book." 

Al.so, if you use the "(^lass minutes" 
suggestion wi' printed in our last issue (Vol. 
IV, No. 4, ps. 12) a copy of tho.se minutes 
could go into the hook as well. ^ 
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Grammar grab-bag: 

The prepositional pitfall 



— by Nancy Indelicato (Palermo, Italy) 
and Wendy Kilpatrick (Alexandria, VA>. 

Hcres an activity that tutors, as well as 
classroom teachers, can have a lot of fun 
uith. 

A hands-on activity 

Ari' prepositions a pitfall for 3'our ESL 
students? Do you find that although your 
students "know" most propositions, they 
have a hard time visualizing, and conse- 
quently, using them? 

As we all have found, students remem- 
ber best when participating in a hands-on 
activity'. We created this exercise to help 
students practice and therefore remember 
prepositions. It can be tailored to small 
groups, pair work or even individual stu- 
dents. You can also adapt it to any level of 
English, and use it for either learning or 
reviewing prepositions. It is just as versa- 
tile as a follow-up for other grammar 
structures taught, such as following di- 
rections or using measurements, or even 
practicin^j sentences with "there is" and 
"there are" that you have already taught. 

Preparation 

You need some sheets of graph paper to 
represent a room, on which you have 
drawn two windows on a shorter "wall" and 
a door on the longer "wall," and you need 
an overhead projector or blackboard. Also, 
photos from furniture catalogs might help 
elicit the vocabulary for the lesson. 

Introducing the lesson 

Tell the students they will help you to 
arrange your living room furniture. Pass 
out the graph paper, one to each student. 
I Or, if students are working in pairs give 
one sheet for each pair.) 

Begin listing prepositions on the board, 
then ask individuals to demonstrate the 
meanings. It helps to write synonyms such 
as n(>xt to and beside together on the board 
wlu'n they come up, so students can easily 
associate them. Thesi" prepositions are 
nei'ded for this lesson: 

on 

on top of 

ill the center of, in th(> nii(ldl(> of 

against 

next to, hcsidi' 

across from 

in front of 

between 

in the corniT 



Explain the dimensions of the room 
and the paper, if you want to incorporate 
measurements into the lesson. (We used 
two squares of the grid to equal one foot.) 

Practicing the lesson 

Get the students directly involved by 
brainstorming with them for vocabulary of 
the furniture they would find in a living 
room. This is the time to show photos of 
furniture from the catalogs (or pass them 
around) if they can't visualize the items. 

List anything they suggest on the 
blackboard or overhead projector. You 
should have a list something like this: 

sofa (or couch), chair, lamps, end ta- 
bles, rug (or carpet), desk, armchair, 
footstool, coffee table, bookcase 

Now the students arc ready to help you 
arrange the furniture. Demonstrate on the 
board or overhead that they will be 
drawing rectangles or squares along the 
gridlines to represent the pieces of furni- 
ture. They will also write the name of each 
piece inside the drawing. 

Then give the students directions oral- 
ly which tell them whore to draw, or place, 
the pieces of furniture. The following are 
some suggestions for this lesson: 

1. Put the sofa against the wall across from 

the windows. 

2. Place the bookcase against the wall be- 

tween the windows. 

3. Put one end table next to each end of the 

sofa. 

4. Put the lamps on top of the end tables. 

5. Place the rug in front of the sofa. 

6. Put the coffee table on the rug. 

7. Place the desk against the wall across 

from the door, and the chair in front of 
the desk. 

8. Place the armchair in the corner be- 

tween the desk and the window. 

0. Put the footstool on the ihn,T in front of 
the armchair. 

You can continue until thi' room is 
filled with furniture, or you have used all 
the prepositions. We have found it more 
challenging to the studi'nts to give stop-by- 
step directions — that is, so that each di- 
rection follows on something from the 
previous one. 
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If 3'ou wish to incorporate dimensions 
into this lesson (even more challenging!) 
your instructions can include the size of 
each item. For example, "The coffee table is 
3 feet long and 1 foot wide." 

Evaluating the lesson 

You can check for comprehension in 
any of the following ways, depending on 
the language level of the class: 

1. Ask one student to draw the room on the 
board as others describe it, and check their 
work aloud. 

2. Place cut-out pieces of paper on the 
overhead projector as the students read 
their results back to you. 

3. Ask members of the class or each group 
to write sentences which describe the room 
back to you. Suggest sentence patterns 
such as "I/we put the lamp on top of the end 
table," or "There is a footstool in front of the 
sofa." 

4. Ask them for their own ideas in deco- 
rating or designing their own rooms, or to 
describe how the living rooms in their own 
countries are different from American 
ones. 



Student to student 

Now give the students a chance to see 
how well they have learned the material. 

Have the students work in pairs. Give 
each student a blank "room," and have one 
student secretly draw some furniture on it, 
then describe it to the other student, who 
tries to draw the room as described without 
looking at the other student's drawing. 
When they are finished, they can compari' 
drawings to see how accurate they were. ^ 



Here's a blank "roam" for your students to 
draw on as they listen to the instructions. 



Scal( 
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Tools & techniques: 

Blockbuster Video Lesson 



by Juanita Zwaryczuk, Patchogue-Mcdford 
High School, Mcdford, New York. 

\Vc are pleaaed to share this sample 
rideo lesson with you — not only because it's 
a fun, high-interest grammar lesson, but 
because it provide.': you with an excellent 
model for designing your own video lessons, 
based on short segments of interest to your 
students. 

Humor, context embedded language 
practice, multisensory approach, pro- 
moting cross-cultural understanding... All 
these elements add up to a challenging and 
enjoyable language lesson emphasizing a 
grammar point, and using video readily 
available at your local library or video 
store. 

"Mr. Mom" 

The following lesson plan and 
accompanying materials are based on a 
segment of the movie entitled "Mr. Mom," 
starring Tom Hanks. Before the lesson I 
preview the tape and note the counter 
settings for the segment where Mr. Butler 
begins cleaning the house up for the 
"clothespin scene" where he changes the 
baby's diaper. 

Preparation 

I need a VCR, monitor, the videotape 
and a piece of oaktag which I tape from the 
top of the monitor to cover the picture 
during part of the lesson. I also need to 
preview the segment several times to make 
a list of vocabulary the students will need, 
and to prepare some questions. 

As written, the lesson is appropriate 
for low intermediate students. 

The objective of this lesson is that stu- 
dents will be able to appropriately produce 
learned vocabulary pertaining to house- 
hold appliances and chores. The students 
will also be able to form oral and written 
statements using the past continuous and 
simple past tenses, then use these 
statements to form sentences with "when'" 
clauses to express a past action that in- 
terrupted a longer past continuing action. 
And, the students will make cultural com- 
parisons about gender roles. 

How to do it 

Pri'parc students for the activity by 
cNplainiiig that the main character, Mr. 
Butler, is taking care of the house while his 
wife is at work. 

1. Introduce vocabulary that you ascertain 
will be unfamiliar to your group using 
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various means, such as realia, chalk 
drawings, etc. (Some sample vocabu- 
lary needed: bucks, exterminator, pilot 
light, vertical.) 

2. Assist students in predicting, through 

examining the target words, what the 
segment might be about. 

3. Write some focus questions on the board 

to direct the listening experience, such 
as: "How many characters are in the 
segment?" "How are they related to Mr. 
Butler?" and "What rooms of the house 
are shown in this segment?" 

4. Students listen to the whole segment 

without seeing the picture, hearing 
only the sound. 

5. Students work in pairs to answer the 

prediction questions, based on what 
they heard. (You may need to supply 
more vocabulary as needed to enable 
students to describe what they heard. 
For example: alarm, appliances, door- 
bell, interrupt, laundry, vacuum.) 

6. Watch the segment with both picture 

and sound, checking the accuracy of 
the predictions. Discuss the likelihood 
of this scene taking place in the 
students' native countries. 

7. On the board or overhead, help students 

generate 5 sentences to describe the 
action using the past continuous, then 
5 sentences to describe actions that in- 
terrupted those actions using the 
simple past. (For example: Mr. Butler 
was using the washing machine. The 
doorbell rang.) 

8. Next, model how to combine the 10 sen- 

tences using the word "when." (For 
example, Mr. Butler was using the 
washing machine when the doorbell 
rang.) 

9. Ask a student to sum up how to express 

actions that interrupt continuing 
actio*AS in the past. 

10. Assign a crossword or other vocabulary 
game to reinforce the new vocabulary. 
(See a crossword puzzle for this 
segment on the next page.) 

1 1 . As a follow-up activity, read the sen- 
tences the class has created for 
dictation. Then have students identiiv 
the verb tenses by underlining and la- 
beling them. This will help to review 
the grammar. ^ 

O. Juanita /Avarytv.uk 19S)-1. I'sod i)y piT- 
11 mission of the author. 
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A "Mr. Mom" Crossword Puzzle 



6 ? 



Word list: 

alarm, appliances, 
bucks, doorbell, 
exterminator, 
interrupt, laundry, 
pilot, repairman, 
television, vacuum, 
vertical. 
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Across Clues 

1. Lines from top to bottom 

3. Clothes that are dirty 

5. This was making noise when the 

smoke filled the kitchen. 

6. Machines that help do the 

housework. 

9. He came to fix the appliances. 

11. To stop something from 
happening 

12. This made noise when Mr. Butler 
was washing the laundry. 

Down clues 

2. A lady came to fix this. 

4. We use this to clean the floor. 

7. The first of something. 

8. He came to kill the bugs. 

10. A slang word for dollars. 
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Legal issues 

You may be concerned about whether it 
is legal to show a video in the classroom, as 
often the warnings that accompany the 
video imply that it is not. 

As far as we have been able to deter- 
mine from information by the American 
Library Association, classroom use of 
copy/ighted videotapes is legal, provided 
that it is part of your regular classrooiii 
teaching activities, and assuming your 
program is part of a non-profit organi- 
zation. (The video lesson in this issue is an 
example of such an activity.) This is con- 
sidered "fair use" of the copyrighted 
material. 

However, showing a video for enter- 
tainment purposes, even to your students, 
is an infringement of copyright law. We 
think the spirit of this law is easy to un- 
derstand — providing an 'entertainmnnt 
showing' would allow people to see ♦ le ma- 
tci ii'i without paying for it, aiui thii'.'< not 
fair to the publisher (if the niati'rial. 

("lieck with your librarian if you ni'cd 
more information about using copyrighted 
materials. 



Grammar grab-bag: 

I was sleeping when the teacher 
came In. 

Here's a little activity to help reinforce 
the grammar point taught in the "Mr. 
Mom" video lesson — a past action 
interrupted by a past event. 

Tell your students you will leave the 
room for a few moments. They should each 
find something to do while you are gone, 
but STOP the activity and return to their 
seats when you enter the room. (If it's 
easier, you could write some actions cards 
for this, like: "Look out the window," etc.) 

Leave the room, wait a few moments, 
then enter the room as dramatically as 
possible. You might announce that it's time 
to begin the lesson. The students should 
rush to their seats. Now, ask each student. 
"What weri' you doing when I came in?" 
(U.sually students find answering this 
question amusing.) 

When all the students have responded, 
have some of them repi-at thi'ir answers 
and write tlu'sc on the lioard for ail the 
students to sec. Ask the students to point 
out the grammar tenses, and discuss the 
"rule" that has been discovered. 4^ 
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Crossword puzzle: 

Many ways to say "no!" 
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Across clues [ 

1. "Mom, can I watch TV?" 

■'No, you . It's time for bed." 

2. "Do you like this hat?" 

" really. It's a little bit too 

big for you." 

7. My uncle wanted to come to the 

U.S., but immigration his 

application, so he couldn't come. 

9. I told my friend she should 

change jobs. But she won't 

to me! 

10. Sales clerk: "Can I help you?" 
Customer: "No, thanks. I'm just 



1 1 . "Would you like to go to the 
library with me?" 

"Sorry, I'm today. Maybe 

some other time." 

12. My son is applying for college. I 
hope they don't him! 

14. "Do you want a cigarette?" 

"No !" 1 quit smoking 'A 

months ago and I don't want to 
start again!" 
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Down clues 

; 1. "A reporter asked me a 
question yesterday." 
"What did you say?" 
"Nothing! I said 'No '." 

3. "Excuse me, can I sit here?" 
"Oh, I'm sorry — this seat is 
already ." 

4. A man was accused of murder, 

but he it. "I didn't do it," he 

said. 

5. "Do you like dancing?" 

"Not . I usually just listen 

to the music." 

6. "Do you like country music?" 

"Not really. I rock and 

roll." 

7. "What's wrong with your 
daughter?" 

"I'm not sure. This morning she 

to go to school." 

"Oh, dear — I hope she's not 
getting sick." 

8. "Do you know Lucia?" 
"Yes." 

"My brother asked her to marry 
him, but she turned him ." 

13. "Would you like another piece of 
cake?" 

"No, you, I'm full. But it 

was delicious!" 
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Word list: 

busy 

can't 
comment 
denied 

down 

listen 
looking 
not 

prefer 

really 
refused 
rejected 

reject 

taken 

thank 
way 



From the field: 

A Valentines Day project 



— by Shirley Novak, West Side 
Learning Center, Syracuse, NY. 

This activity was sent to us in 
response to our request for holiday 
activities. A photo in a colorful picture- 
frame makes a lovely and thoughtful gift 
for Valentines Day (or any other occasion). 
Your students can have the satisfaction of 
making something special themselves, for 
little or no expense. 

Give your students a copy of the 
instructions below, then read and discuss 
the instructions. If you're net planning to 
do this activity in class, perhaps the 
students would enjoy trying it at home. It 
is a good exercise in carefully following 
directions! 



Also discuss with the students 
where the materials can be found. Perhaps 
the school office has some scrap cardboard. 
Fabric can be purchased in a fabric or craft 
store, in many discount stores, or even 
recycled from cast-off clothes. 

An alternative to fabric is to use 
colorful gift -wrapping paper for the 
picture-frame. And pictures from 
magazines can bo cut to a 3x5 size and used 
instead of a photo. 

Follow-up 

Discussion — talk about the tradition of 
quilting, and how early settlers made 
beautiful things from old scraps. 

Writing — ask your students to write 
instructions on how to make something. 
Share these with the other students. ^ 
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Fabric-covered picture frames 

These directions are for a regular sized (3"x 5") photo 
The opening is 2yi"x 4'/i" 

Materials needed: a photograph or picture, 3" x 5". 
cardboard 

print fabric (2 different kinds) 
ribbon/lace (optional) 
glue 

Tools needed: scissors, ruler, pen (for marking fabric) 

1. Measure and cut two cardboard pieces. 

For large piece = 4Ki"x 6''.i" 
For small piece = 3'/i"x 5'A" 

2. Measure and cut two print fabric pieces. 

For large cardboard = 6'/i"x 7"/t" 
For small cardboard = 4Yi"x 6'/i" 

3. Glue large cardboard all over lightly and attach larger fabric piece. Glue extra 

fabric around to the back. (Tuck in corners carefully.) 

4. Mark and cut the inside out of the small cardboard for the picture opening 

= 2i i"x 4'/i" The small cardboard will be '/:" all around. 

-5. Glue small fabric piece to small cardboard frame. Cut inside of fabric as shown, 
then fold around and glue to back. 

6. Glue the outer edge only of small cardboard on 3 sides. Attacii it to front of large 
cardboard. Let dry, then slip in picture. 

-7. To make a stand for the frame, cut a piece of cardboard 3" x 4". Fold it in thirds. 
Glue the middle section to the back of your picture frame. (If you prefer to 
hang the picture, glue a piece of ribbon at the top to hung it from.) 

8. If you like, you can decorate the front of the frame with some pieces of ribbon or 
lace. Glue the ends of the ribbon to the back of the frame. 

Now you have a personally-made gift for someone special! 
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Tools & techniques: 

Correcting student writing 



Many teachers feel that to help their 
students learn to write, they should give 
their papers back with lots of corrections. 
In fact, students often ask for this because 
they want their writing to be error-free. 

Not the best way 

Here at Hands-on English we don't 
think that covering your students papers 
with "red ink" is helpful. Here are our 
reasons: 

1 . Most of v. hat is wrong with people's 
writing involves getting the meaning clear. 
This can't be "fixed' by someone else, but 
has to be worked on by the writer. 

Getting the student's meaning clear 
should instead involve discussion of the 
topic, asking questions, rewriting, reading 
aloud, and many other techniques that 
focus on what the student is trying to say. 
(There are a number of writing textbooks 
available that use these techniques, called 
"process writing.") 

2. Many of the errors that appear in ESL 
students' writing are things that the 
students already "know" how to correct 
themselves. These errors, sort of like 
'tv'pos.' occur because the student was 
thinking about something else at the 
time — it's hard to concentrate on every 
aspect of writing at once! 

When such an error is pointed out. they 
can fix !t themselves. It's silly for the 
teacher to spend time doing this for the 
student. 

3. For errors that the students do not know 
how to correct, often if they are simply told 
the nature of the error (for example, wrong 
tense), thej' can find out how to correct it 
themselves — perhaps by looking it up in a 
dictionary or grammar reference. 



The difference between correcting 
somebody's error for them on the one hand, 
and just pointing out that an error exists 
and letting them correct it themselves on 
the other is the difference between telling 
and teaching. Real learning takes place 
when people figure out how to do things 
right. 

A helpful tool 

When your students first start writing 
something, the primary focus should be on 
the meaning, not on the errors. However, 
when they reach the stage where they want 
to "polish up" what they've written and are 
asking for corrections from you, here is a 
system of correction symbols you can use 
on their papers. 

How to do it 

First, give each student a copy of the 
correction symbols (see next page) and 
discuss them. Then work through the 
sample paragraph below with the students, 
marking the errors together, so that the 
students understand what the symbols 
mean. 

Later when you locate an error on a 
student paper, do not correct it, but circle it 
and write the appropriate code. The 
students can then refer to the list (which 
they should keep handy in a notebook) to 
find out what's wrong, then try to correct 
the error themselves. 

You'll find that using this technique, 
students will correct most of their own 
errors themselves. (Note: most errors will 
fit into one of these categories. However, 
occasionally an error comes up that the 
student has no way of knowing how to 
correct — in that case it's better to just write 
a correction for tnem.) ^ 



Find the errors 

There is one error in each sentence. Find the error-s 
and mark them with the proper correction symbols. 



1 came to this(^tev)about three years ago. When I 
f'ir.st got here, I doesn't have a job. I went in school for 
two years. My teachers help me a lot. I studied harder 
to learn English. Now I have a job in the factory. My 
supei'visor can understand my. I can talk with the other 
teachers at work. I am not happy. 
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Correction symbols 



mistake in spelling 



r' mistake in use of determiners (a, an,the, some, much, many) 

(articles, mass/count) 



mistake in use of prepositions (on, in, to, from, of, for, etc. 



VOC 




wrong word, or vocabulary item 
wrong word form 
mistake in use of verb tense 
mistake in use of pronoun 

subject and verb do not agree {example: I work/he works) 



{example: quick, quickly, quicker, 
quickest) 

(simple past, present continuous, 
future, etc.) 

I, me, he, him, she, her, it, we, they, 
them, us, etc.) 




I don't understand what you mean. 



On the market 

Reviews of useful ESL materials 



"Sing it! Learn English through Song" 

by Millie Grenough (1994 McGraw-Hill) 
Text / workbook Levels 1-6 and Cassettes 
Levels 1-6. ISBN 07-024705-6 (Level One). 

If you have any interest at all in in 
using music with your students, you'll 
want this series (with cassettes) for your 
teaching arsenal. 

Suitable for high-beginning students 
on up. the series includes the usual 
traditional folk songs (Michael, Row the 
Boat Ashore, etc.) but also includes some 
show tunes (Oh, What a Beautiful 
Mornin'), modern folk (Wc Shall 
Overcome), popular tunes (Georgia On My 
Mind), and a variety of others including, 
love songs, contemporary songs, songs 
about peace and even a reggae number. 

Each book in the series has about 14 
songs. Each song includes a short 
introduction to place it in a cultural and 
historical context for the students— these 
are interesting, even for the teacher! 
Following the music and text of the song 
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are some vocabulary, grammar and writing 
exercises. These arc generally useful and 
provide enough material for a good session. 

Because the books are sequenced 
according to level of difficulty, and the 
songs grouped according to verb tense (ie.. 
Level One songs are present t(!nse or 
future with 'going to'), you could use the 
series as a regular supplement to class 
work. 

The songs wouldn't have to be taught 
in sequence, however. Used occasionally 
they would provide a nice relaxing break 
from regular .studies. We think some of 
them would make an interesting lesson for 
a substitute teacher, for example. 

Adults, college students and high 
school students would be likely to enjoy 
this m.^tcrial. The recordings have a clear 
simplicity, but are listcnablc and convey 
sophistication — they don't sound childish 
at all. You could have a lot of fun singing 
these songs with your students. But if 
you're not a singer yourself you can use the 
tape as the song 'leader.' ^ 
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News & notes 



Proposition 187 



If you are concerned about the effects of 
California's Proposition 187 wuich was 
voted on this fall, you are not alone. This 
legislation would (when it takes effect) 
dony all services, including education, to 
illegal immigrants and their children. 
Teachers would be required to check on 
and report any unlawful students to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
(INSi. 

Recently TESOL (Teachers of English 
to Speakers of Other Languages), a 
professional organization of 19,000 
members, issued a press release vv^icing 
"grave misgivings" about the pending law. 
The statement points out that most ESL 
students in California are legal 
immigrants and that determining 
students' status is not a job teachers are 
equipped or trained for. Furthermore, this 
policy would impose "a climate of suspicion 
in the classroom that is antithetical to 
successful learning." 

Other voices have been heard 
indicating that some service providers "will 
no t comply" if this law is enacted. In the 
next few months it will be extremely 
interesting to see what develops in 
California. 

Minigrants available 

Once again. Hands-on English is 
making available a small number of grants 
for an instructional project. This year the 
grants will be for amounts of up to $200 
each for materials, books and supplies 
necessary for each project. 

Applications will be mailed out 
starting at the end of January and are due 
on April 30th. You are encouraged to 
apply — please write or call for an 
application form. 

Your subscription renewal 

We received quite a number of early 
renewals this fall, and some people 
renewed twicel Now that's enthusiasmi 

When you renew, the expir;ition date 
I which appears on the upper right-hand 
.■^idc of your mailing label) is automatically 
extended. 

If you have any questions about your 
subscription you can call us — we'll do our 
best to help you. 




Upcoming conferences 

> February 14-18, 1995— National 
Association for Bilingual Education 
(NABE) 24th annual conference in 
Phoenix, AZ. Call (202) 898-1829. 

•♦• February 15-17, 1995— Lifelong 
Learning Annual Conference in San 

Diego, CA. Contact: National University 
Research Institute, 4025 Camino del Rio 
South, San Diego, CA 92108. 

•♦• February 23-24, 1995— First 
International Conference on Women 
and Literacy, sponsored by the Georgia 
State U. Center for the Study of Adult 
Literacy. Contact the Center at GSU, 
University Plaza, Atlanta, GA 30303-3083. 
Tel: (404) 651-2405. 

•♦• March 3-4, 1995— Kansas TESOL in 

Topeka, KS. Contact Mary Lou Haag, (913) 
532-7324. 

♦ March 9-11, 1995 — Association of 
British Columbia TEAL, Canada. 
Contact TEAL at (604) 294-8325. 

■f March 10-11, 1995— Illinois TESOL- 

BE in Chicago, IL. Contact Virginia 
Gibbons, (708)635-1628. 

•♦• March 28-April 1, 1995— Teachers of 
English to Speakers of Other 
Languages (TESOL) 29th annual 
convention in Long Beach, CA. Call: (703) 
836-0774. 

•♦• April 8, 1995— Northern New 
England TESOL in Portland, ME. 
Contact Bart Weyand, (207) 780-4419. 

•♦• April 23-25, 1995— National Center 
for Family Literacy in Louisville, KY. 
Call: (502) 584-1133. 
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Advertising 



Thanks to these aduej-tiscjs for supporting Hands-on English! 




Classified ads 



lA^ caHtkeep the lie/ on ihis 
ani/nutB hnge^II 

Tired of rummaging through boxes and 
ciosets searching for props to 
demonstrate a concept in class? 

Try Realia Kits For Language Learning! 

• They're stimulating 
• They're exciting 
• They're fun 

(714) 583-0555 
Vocational English Language S&vice 



To place a classified ad, send your notice of 30 
words or less with US $10 (subscribers get a discount 
of509f) to: Hands-on English, P.O. Box 256, Crete. 
NE 68:133 USA. FaxI phone: (402) H26-5426. Toll free 
call-in 1-800-ESL- HAND. 

Publications: 

ORBIS PUBLICATIONS, P.O. Box 4587, 
Oceanside, CA 92052. Distributor of Bilingual 
Dictionaries (60 languages) and Publisher of the 
newest ESL course consisting of several integrated 
iTiodules. (Free brochure available) 

The ESL Miscellany, Second Edition. This 
resource is. treasury of cultural and linguistic in- 
formation about English and the America of the '90's. 
It is invaluable for teachers preparing original 
lessons or writing materials. Reproducible for 
handouts. $22.00, ISBN 0-86647-043-3. 
Pro Lingua Associates. 800-366-4775. 

Combined, 3-year index of Hands-on English 
articles in Vols. I-III is available free of charge upon 
request. Back issues are available at US $4 per copy 
(this includes shipping costs). 
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LifePrints 



ESL FOR ADULrS 




This Exciting Set of Core 
Instructional Materials 
for Adults and Young Adults 
Includes: 



3 LEVELS 



LifePrints was dcvdopcii by Mlcnc (i, Cironnct of llic C.ciirt for Applicil 
Linguisiics ami JoAiin OociO Ci-.iiKiail ol ilic I'nivorsiiy ol Maryiaiid, iialtiiiiorc. 



800-448-8878 



Ask lor I )i pi 



IIS 



I,i)\v-bcginning 
High-beginning 
' I,{)\v-intcrmcdiaic 



6 COMPONENTS 



• Student Book 

• 'IcacliLT s Iklilioii 

• Ti-.u liri 's Ri soun r 1 ill 

• Auiliotapr 

• Assi'ssim nl maUTials 

• Viili'o hasi'il tcai liiT ir.iining 
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Planting trees as metaphor for 
teaching and social change 



When we moved to our treeless Nebraska 
hilltop we saw the need for some trees, 
Driving to our local nursery to buy some, we 
saw this ominous sign over the door: "THE 
BEST TIME TO PLANT A TREE WAS 10 
YEARS AGO— THE SECOND BEST TIME 
IS NOW!" 

Our heart sank, because in reality it will 
be 10 years or so before the little trees we're 
nurturing will provide us with windbreak 
and shade. (And we'll be so old by then!) 
Nonetheless we get out the shovels every 
spring and fall and work as hard as wc can to 
get some trees in. 

You might laugh to see our long rows of 
ankle-high seedlings waving in the wind, but 
hey — you gotta start somewhere. 

It's hard to think long term. Everybody 
likes to see fast results for their work. It 
occurs to us, though, that that's what we're 
all doing in adult education — thinking long 
term. Sometimes- we don't see the results of 
our work right away. The real benefits for the 
students, in some cases, will come years later. 
In fact, often the greatest benefit in adult ed- 
ucation comes in the next generation, in the 
children who learned from their parents' 
example. 

We met a roal-life demonstration of this 
effect at a dinner party recently. A young 
woman in her second year of medical school 
was telling us of her studying strategies for 
])reparing for her medical exams. She was 
cU^arly determined and motivated to succeed. 

As we talked with her some more, we 
helmed that her mother, divorced with 6 
cliihiroii, had been on welfare and lived "in 
the projects" in Louisiana. She went to 
evening school to get a GED, went on for 
training and eventually a job which 
supported the family. Her daughter told us 
that it was her mother's example of getting 
an education against all odds that taught lier 
how to succeed. 



Of mixed Native American heritage, our 
acquaintance's tuition is being paid for in 
part by a service contract with her people, 
which she will repay after medical school by 
working on. a reservation for a few years. 
Currently there are only about a hundred 
Native American doctors, so her success is 
important in a number of ways. 

If her mother's GED teachers were still 
around, wo would love to tell them this won- 
derful story. When they helped one welfare 
mother to succeed, did they realize what tre- 
mendous effects this would have? Did they 
have any idea how many lives they wen- 
affecting? If they knew about this now, we're 
sure they would die happy! 

Right now, as yi)u may know, adult edu- 
cation funding is threatened by cuts and 
eliminations in Congress. For a short term 
savings, we're about to lose our best tools for 
long-term success. 

Do you think we should stop planting 
seedlings because they cost too much? Bo- 
cause a lot of them die and have to be planted 
again? Of course not — not if you care about 
the future. We hope you will do a few things if 
you agree with us: 

• Be proud of your work — you have an im- 
portant influence on people's lives. 

• Write to your legislatoi-s to object to cuts in 
education funding (sec our special insert in 
this issue). 

• Get involved in whatever professional or- 
ganizations are available to you, and plan to 
stay involved for the ni'xt 10 years until we 
see results, 

• Plant a ti'ce on National Arbor Day this 
April. (To join the National Arbor Day 
Foundation or to ask about their cduealional 
programs, A-rite to: 100 Arbor Avi-nuc, 
Nebraska City, NK fiR410. They need your 
lu'lp, too! ) ^ 
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Printed by Precision Printing, Crete, NE. 

Copyright © 1995 Hands-on English 

Subscription rates: $16 for regular 
subscribers, $10 (discounted rate) for 
volunteers or teacher's aides, $22 (multi- 
user rate) for libraries or institutions. 
Postage & handling: Canada and Mexico 
add $4; outside N. America add $10. Single 
copies of back issues are $4 each. 

Permission to photocopy: This 
periodical is copyrighted. However, we 
invite teachers and tutors with a paid 
subscription (or whose institution has a 
paid subscription) to make as many copies 
as they need for their own classroom use. 
(Please don't make copies for colleagues! 
We survive on subscriptions.) 

Editor: Anna Silliman 
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Address correspondence to the editor at: 
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About the publication 

Hands-on English is a small, 
independent publication that was started 
in 1991. The editor is a former ESL teacher 
who has taught ESL in many settings, 
including adult education programs, a 
refugee program, community college, and a 
university intensive English program. . 
.and survived to write about it! 

Articles and ideas are contributed by 
experienced teachers and tutors, including 
our readers. If you have an article or 
teaching suggestion you would like to 
share, we welcome your input! 

About the IVIinigrants program 

Hands-on English awards a few small 
grants (of $100 each) annually for practical 
classroom projects. Applications are due 
April 30, and are available upon request. 






(The editor, speaking nicely to her computer.) 



Please send me a subscription to Hands-on English for one year (6 issues). I enclose: 

Name; 
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Letters 




Preparing students for work 

7V)/.s- letter is in response to our giics' ccli- 
taricil. "Literacy Education Threatened" in 
the Jan I Feb issue. 

"...I also am saddened and dismayed by 
the political climate which is turning on 
immigrants, refugees and poor Americans. 
However, instead of joining the negative 
voices, I strive to find some positive action 
where I can contribute to solving these 
additional problems that we, in the ESL 
profession, are burdened with. 

Over the last 10 years, I have 
attempted to integrate as much VESL (Vo- 
cational ESL) content material as possible 
in my classes...! believe we need to share 
what materials there are on VESL, develop 
strong networks, and improve materials 
and methods in order to demonstrate that 
we are preparing ESL students for work 
and to become contributing, productive 
Americans — perhaps this is the best 
message we can convey. Any other ideas 
out there?" 

Joyce Grane, Tulsa, OK 

Tips for Russian students 

"liere is my response to the 'Letter 
from Siberia' by Margo Menconi (Jan/Feb 
issues); 

I am Russian myself and I was taught 
English at the Russian University in the 
way described in the letter. The grammar- 
translation method was used largely, but I 
also took a course of conversational En- 
glish. All my teachers were Russians and 
they taught classical British English with 
a Russian accent. So, my English expe- 
rience was pretty similar to your students'. 
After I moved to the United States as an 
immigrant three years ago, I chose 
teaching ESL as a career. 

I believe that my practical suggestions, 
based both on iny experience' as an ESL 
student and as an ESL teacher, as well as 
on my knowledge of the Russian learning 
audience, will help you choose the 
appropriate strategies to get your students 
comnuniicating in English. 

1 ) You wrote that your students had a 
somewhat passive knowledge of the lan- 
guage --just the vocal)ulai\v and grammar. 
This is a plus! Your studi'uts have a good 
hasi' to build on. 



2) Because of the difference in commonly 
used teaching/learning strategies in 
Russian and American schools, your stu- 
dents are probably not very enthusiastic 
about working in pairs. They have become 
accustomed to the teacher as a partner. 
Therefore, teacher-student and student- 
student interaction in front of the class is 
absolutely appropriate in this culture. 
Don't be afraid to spotlight the student. 
Most of them will feel comfortable with this 
situation. 

(The letter includes 10 teaching 
suggestions, too long to include here sorry! 
Briefly they are: Have students prepare oral 
reports, go with the group to the theater, 
bring in family pictures to discuss, organize 
'press conferences,' discuss politics and 
history and cultural differences, use short 
passages on tape for li-.tening compre- 
hension, sing with the students, giue a 
lesson on American history, use role-plays.) 

I believe that if you use some of these 
tips you will soon find your group speaking 
willingly and enthusiastically. Doing these 
activities may benefit not only your stu- 
dents in terms of their progress — you also 
will learn more about Russian people and 
their culture. Good luck to you! 

Sincerely, 

Raissa Krivitsky, ESL ('oordinator 
Literacy Volunteers of Thonikins County 
Ithaca, New York 

We missed by one species 

Yvonne Leong of the Central Orange 
County Literacy C')uncil in Santa Ana, 
California, was kind enough to write to tell 
us that 199r) (the lunar new year 4693) is 
the Year of the BOAR for the Chinese and 
many Asians. Not, as we reported, the year 
of the Horse. (Well, they look similar, don't 
they?) Happy New Yi-ar! 

Posters for the classroom 

A few issues ago, a reader was looking 
for a good source for classroom posti'rs. 
From Dallas Purdy in Lockhart, Texas, wi- 
found out about a company that si'lls 
posters that are not exiiensive. We haven't 
seen these, i)ut Dallas says tlu'y are "won 
derful." For a free catalog, call Dale 
Seymour Publications, l-H()()-.n2-l 100. 
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Puzzle: 

Many ways to say "yes" 



First, fill in the blanks to find the 
missing words. Then, search for each word 
in the puzzle. When you find a word, put a 
circle around it. 

1. Duong: "Can you help me fix my car?" 

Frod: "Sure, I'll be to. What 

time?" 

2. Susanna: "I think Congress should pass 

a health care bill." 

Jorge: I with you! V\^e need bettor 

health care in this country." 

3. At a wedding: Question: "Do you take 

this man to be your lawfully wedded 
husband?" 

Answer: "I . ." 

4. When they mean '"no," people sometimes 

shake their head from loft to right. 

When they mean "yes," they 

their head up and down. 

r->. Student: "Can I go to the bathroom, 
please?" 

Teacher: 'Of . You don't have to 

ask. 



6. Student A; "Are you a new student?" 

Student B: " , today is my first 

day." 

7. Child: "Can I go outside and play?" 

Parent: "No, it's getting late." 
Child: "Please?" 

Parent: "Oh, all , but only for half 

an hour." 

8. Friend A: "Would you like to visit my 

home on Saturday?" 

Friend B: "Sure, why ? That 

sounds like fun." 

9. Lucie: "Can you come to a birthday party 

tonight?" 

Mary: "I'd tol Can I bring my 

kids?" 

10. Friend A: "My tooth hurts." 

Friend B: "Maybe you should see a 
dentist." 

Friend A: "I'm you arc right, but 

I don't like going to the dentist!" 



Easy puzzle Harder puzzle 
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Abbreviations: 

Streets, roads & avenues 



Students iiei'd to know about these 
abbreviations not only so they can address 
a letter correctly, but also so they can 
int(>rpret information they find in the 
newspaper and phone book. 

How to do it 

First, ask students if they can think of 
some different words for "streot" and write 
these on the board. Students who luive 
lived here for a while may be able to think 
of quite a few. 

Next, hand out List A below and 
discuss what each of the words mean 
(many of them are different words for 
street.) When the students arc familiar 
with these words, had out List B and have 
them try to match the addrcs.ses with the 

Matching Exercise 



List A 


List B 


Apartment 


Apt. 


Circle 


Ave. 


Lane 


Blvd. 


Boulevard 


Ctr. 


Route 


Cir. 


Parkway 


Cresc. 


Place 


Dr. 


Avenue 


Hwy. 


Center 


Ln. 


Park 


Pk. 


Crescent 


Pkwy. 


Turnpike 


PI. 


Post Office Box 


Rd. 


Drive 


lite. 


Rural Route 


St. 


Road 


Trlr. 


Street 


Tpk. 


Trailer 


R.R. 


Highway 


P.O.B 



correct alibreviations. Check the answers 
tof^ether. 

Dictation 

To practice using the abbreviations, 
dictate some addresses to see if the 
students can write them correctly. Use 
simple or familiar names for .streets. For 
example, you say: "Two hundred Pine 
Street." They write: "200 Pine St." 

If you have a list of "addresses" ready, 
this dictation exercise would make a nice 
pair-work activity as well. 

Homeworl<? 

As a homework activity, students could 
search for examples of these abbreviations 
in the newspaper and bring them in to 
class. 1^ 



Many thanks to Sal I'arlalo, for giving us permission to rc[)rint this abbreviations matching exercise. 
The material originally appeared in his book: Aincnva from "A" to '"//- -An (ilj>h(ihcti((il iiilnxliu linii hi the I' S 
and the Enfjiish Language (published 1989 by American English Publications, Dongan Hills Ave, Staten 
Island, NY lO.'^O.'i (Tel: 7 18-667-66;nK 

O V ^> Ihtnds-on l':nf^lish.\'i>\ IV. N(i.6' 
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Cultural activity: 

Remembering Mother's Day 



—hy Sue Sager. ESL Instructor at Rogue 
Coniniunity Collvge. Adult Learning Center 
in Med ford. Oregon. 

Readers hare asked us for more 
holiday-specific activities. This one gives 
students practice in vocabulary, speaking, 
listening and writing. 

I did this activity with my beginning 
ESL students, about 20 of them, all but 
three from M^'xico. Mother's Day in Mexico 
is always on May 10 (in the U.S. it's on the 
second Sunday in May). Our three Chinese 
students also participated in a discussion 
of Mother's Day. 

Vocab review 

We had been reviewing family 
members — mother, father, cousin, etc., so I 
began with a BINGO game. Starting with a 
blank BINGO card, students wrote names 
of family members in the squares. As I 
called out the various names, students 
crossed off the ones that matched. Soon 
"BINGO's" were being shouted out and 
were acknowledged, but the students 
continued playing until their entire grids 
were crossed out. 

Sharing stories 

Then I asked the students to tell us 
about their mothers, I began by telling 
them that my mother had died last 
summer and what I remembered about 
her. This opened the discussion, and many 
students responded with strong feelings 
about their mothers. Several students had 
also lo.st their mothers, and of course many 
had mothers living in Mexico or China. 

Writing 

I wrote some sentences on the board as 
they spoke, as well as vocabulary words 
which wore appropriate. After the 
discussion I encouraged th(>m to write 
about their mothers. About half the 
students were able to do this 
independently, with help on certain words 
or phrases. Those who couldn't, copied the 
sentences from the board. 

For some of the students who were 
unable to write, I talked with them 
individually about their mothers, and 
wrote a few sentences as they dictated 
them to me. Then they read the sentences 
hack to me, .so I w:.:; sure they knew what 
was on the paper. 



Reading stories 

After they had written their stories, 
many of the students read them aloud to 
the class. Some of the men were especially 
proud to read what they had written. They 
had come up with some beautiful 
sentiments abut their mothers. 

Making a card 

As a follow-up, I provided construction 
paper, markers, etc. for those who wished 
to make Mother's Day cards and send their 
stories to their mothers. ^ 



Discussion ideas 

Do you have Mother's Day in your 
country? If yes, how is it celebrated 
there? 

What other special days do you 
celebrate in your country? 

Make a holiday chart 

We have three kinds of holidays. 
They are: 

1. religious holidays 

2. national holidays 

.3. folk, or traditional, holidays. 

On a large piece of paper, or on 
the blackboard, write thc\se three 
categori'. s across the top. 

What kind of holiday is Mother's 
Day? Write "Mother's Day" in the 
correct column. 

Now name another holiday, and 
then decide what kind of holiday it is. 
Write the name of this holiday on the 
chart, under the correct category. 
Continue" naming as many holidays 
as you can, and put them on the 
chart. 
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A reading activity: 

The Thief's Mistake 



— by Jane Hervieux. The author is an ESL teacher in 
Pensacala. Florida. She likes to write stories for her students, 
so they can practice vocabr.lary and reading. We hope you 
enjoy this one! 




In London, a petty thief saw a briefcase sitting alone 
in a train station. The briefcase's owner was not there. The 
thief thought, "I'll steal that briefcase. Maybe it has 
something valuable inside." So he walked toward the 
briefcase. Then he looked around. He didn't see anybody, so 
he picked up the briefcase and walked away. 

He got on a train. He sat on the seat with the briefcase 
beside him. Then he heard a noise. The noise was coming 
from the briefcase. The noise was like a clock ticking. 

The thief thought, "Is there a bomb inside that 
briefcase?" The thief was frightened. When the train 
stopped, the thief put the briefcase outside the train. Then 
he rode to the next stop and called the police. 

He told the police where the briefcase was. He did not 
tell the police his name or where he was. The police found the 
briefcase. The bomb experts opened the briefcase. Yes, there 
was a bomb. The experts defused the bomb, so it did not 
explode. 

The thief was lucky because the briefcase didn't 
explode. Maybe the thief saved somebody's life. 

Who made the bomb? Who was the target? We don't 
know. But we do know that the thief made a big mistake 
when he took that briefcase. 




Find these words 

1. A person who steals something is called a 



2. Something that is worth a lot of money is a 

3. Another word for "take something " is " 

4. The sound a clock makes is called " 

5. Another word for "afraid" is 

6. A bomb can kill people if it 



item. 



something up." 
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Minigrants award winner: 

Consumer Economics F^roject 



— by Marilyn Kwitkin, Adult Basic Edu- 
cation program at Nassau Tech, in Carle 
Place, New York. 

We were amazed at the number and 
lariety of activities that Marilyn was able 
to work into this project! The adult tone of 
the work com,es from the product rec- 
ommendations that the students make as a 
result of their food research. 

Life skills important 

My ESL class is located on Long Island, 
in the southeastern part of New York state. 
It consists of about 25 students, 807c wom- 
en and 209( men. The students are mostly 
from Latin America, with five Asian wom- 
en. The students range in age from 21 to 
50. with the majority in their twenties and 
thirties. The program has a life skills 
approach to ESL as its focus. Because the 
program has continuous enrollment, 
attendance is always a concern. Any num- 
ber of life situations can occur that 
interfere with student attendance: new 
students enter at any time, employers 
change work schedules, parents have chil- 
dren who get sick, etc. 

The program strives to give its stu- 
dents the skills necessary to survive in our 
society. To this end, I chose a supermarket 
shopping evaluation project for my stu- 
dents. I hoped that the students would 
learn about unit pricing, product pack- 
aging language and about making 
informed decisions, as well as developing 
their communicative skills by working in 
groups. 

Choosing products 

I had trouble at first getting students 
to think of a product to evaluate, so I did a 
brainstorming activity listing about 25 
possible supermarket items. Wc then did a 
weighted vote, agreeing that the top four 
items would be the ones that we would ex- 
amine. The items voted for were: bread, 
cookies, milk and cheese. Students then 
formed groups according to their interest. 
Luckily, the students fell into four groups 
of about equal size. 

Looking at features 

After the students were in their 
croups, they had to identify the significant 
leiitiire.-; (such as taste, nutrition and price) 
for their i)roduc't. I tried to stress that only 
like items could be accurately compared 
That is, chocolate cookies could not be 
compared to oatmeal cookies. Two different 



Apple J'Mce ^ummaru 

We r^si^de a (^oop ar-d went 'to thg 
5upermi5)<k.^t. We 'Y?o\jol{^-*i islifFerent kjn^^^ o'r 
iJipple jUice. h\^o A'e corY\'^(^r'ed the rii^tnti^ni:^! 
\aY}e\ ar\d pn6e5. We t^^^ted them m the 
6l(5if)5r(?(?m. We recommer.d the M.^'tts 
(Ni^^tUKiJil Apple Jui6e) — it wab ni^tntK^ritf^l ar-.d 
ti^f)te!5l t^etter. 

^liZ(ft?eth U^?pez 
AfteKr.^^^r; 6!i^f>5 

brands of chocolate cookies or two different 
brands of oatmeal cookies are the only 
equal comparisons. The students then used 
the Hands-on English grant to purchase 
several brands of each product chosen. 

Taste-testing 

After purchasing the food items, stu- 
dents examined, tasted and made 
recommendations of the best brand, 
according to the features previously iden- 
tified. In many cases, however, the 
recommendations did not follow the fea- 
tures the students t ad originally proposed. 
They got sidetracked by the ingredients 
they found. I tried not to get too involved 
in directing them when this occurred, pre- 
ferring that they discover for themselves 
that sometimes it is better to keep things 
simple and not bring in too many features 
for consideration because things get 
confusing. 




These lucky students got the cookie n>;signnu'nt' 
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Adult education 
and literacy 
funding is under 
serious attack in 
the U.S.Congress. 
Because adult 
educators are a 
small and not very 
powerful group, it 
id important for all 
of us to make our 
voices heard — 
now, and over the 
next few months as 
policy decisions 
are reached in 
Washington. 

For this reason. 
Hands-on 
English is 

enclosing this 
special insert, 
which J('t> hope will 
help inform you 
about what is 
going on. and 
move you to take 
action. 

The material in 
this special inttert 
is not copyrighted. 
Please feel free to 
duplicate it. 
reprint it or 
distribute it to 
colleagues. 

Thank \ou.' 



Tim© for action: 

Call your legislators— I did! 



ERIC 



I have been waiting anxiously for 
somebody to DO something or tell us how 
to get started speaking out against the 
funding cuts to adult education. When I 
saw a message online by Silja Kallenbach 
about how she called up her Congressman, 
I thought, "Hey— I can do that!" So I did, 
and found it was easy. Maybe others can 
benefit from my LONG experience (of one 
day!) of political lobbying. 

I first called my Congressman's office 
(Doug Bercutcr, Republican from Nebras- 
ka) and asked to speak with a staffer who 
could tell me something about the adult 
education cuts. I was then connected with a 
very nice young woman who was willing to 
speak with me at length. She was informed 
about the issue, and said that as far as she 
knew, the cuts had boon approved in 
committee and would likely come to the 
House floor around mid-March. She 
carefully explained to me (although I al- 
ready knew) how the proposals would next 
go to the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, then the full Senate, then to a 
conference committee, then back to the 
House. 

I told the staffer I wanted the Con- 
gressman to know how concerned I was 
about cutting education, particularly in a 
time when we're asking people^ to be more 
self sufficient! She listened sympathet- 
ically, but when I told her how disastrous 
these cuts will be for Nebraska (all our 
adult ed funding is federal) .=?he started 
taking notes and wrote down my name and 
address. She assured me she would pass 
along my comments to the Congressman. 

After I hung up, though, I wished I had 
asked her specifically how the Con 
gressnian was planning to vote. Darn! 
Well, maybe I'll call her back next week. 
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Next I called Senator Bob Kerrey's 
office (Democrat from Nebraska). Since 
he's on the Appropriations Committee, his 
opinion is especially important, Again, I 
asked to speak with a staffer who could tell 
me about the adult ed cuts, I was told to 
call back after lunch and talk to Patty. 

Well, I was tickled pink when I later 
reached Patty that rather than listen to 
ME, she started telling me HERSELF how 
important adult education is in people's 
lives! She assured me that Senator Kerrey 
feels strongly about this— in fact he would 
favor FURTHER funding for education. 
What a guy! 

She was so friendly that I ventured to 
tell her my cmccrns about English as a 
Second Language as well. When I men- 
ticmed that I edit a newsletter for ESL she 
said immediately, "Send us a copy." Gosh— 
really? I found myself offering any help 
that I could and she took down my name 
and address. I hung up, feeling I'd estab- 
lished a relationship. 

I hope that you will call your legislators 
too, and right away. When you do, try to 
reach a staffer who knows something about 
the issue rather than just talking with the 
person who answers the phones. Have a 
question ready, like "When will the adult 
ed cuts be taken up on the floor''" that will 
get the conversation started. Bo sure to tell 
them, if you can, how these cuts will aficct 
people in YOUR state— this is the crucial 
issue for them. 

And finally, reniemher- -they really do 
want to hear from you, even if they don't 
agree with your views. (Jood luck! And 'et 
us know how it goes, 

— Anna Silliman, Ktlitor 



What can we do? 

—Some examples from around the country 



As much as possible, we have tried to 
find out what kinds of action people are 
taking on behalf of adult education, so that 
we could report to you about it. Perhaps 
these examples will ^ive you some ideas on 
how you can participate. 

1. Letter- writing campaigns. 

Many organizations, including the 
State Directors of Adult Education, the 
National Coalition for Literacy and TESOL 
(Teachers of English to Speakers of Other 
Languages) have urged their members to 
start contacting legislators about the 
proposed cuts. 

In some places, people are organizing 
so that their calls and letters arrive around 
the same day, with the theory that they 
will bring greater attention that way. In 
any case, remember: "The only letter that 
has no impact is the one that isn't written." 

2. Phone calls to legislators. 

Sometimes by calling instead of 
writing, you can discover more about what 
your legislator is thinking, and get answers 
to questions (see our example on the front 
page of this insert). 

One teachet- who called her 
Congressman was amazed to find that he 
didn't know about the cuts! Her call 
brought this to the attention of his staff. 

3. Letter-writing campaigns by 
students. 

In many programs students have 
organized letters to their federal 
legislators, explaining how important 
adult education is to them. In one program 
in Dover, New Hampshire, students and 
staff mobilized to help restore local funding 
to their program, by writing letters to the 
editor of the local newspaper, making calls 
and speaking at meetings. 

4. Celebrating and recognizing 
successful students. 

Any media attention that you can get 
for your program and .student.^ can also be 
forwarded to legislators. Or, how about 
sonu' ani'cdotos about foi iiier studonts. and 
what they are doing now? 

In three states (Washington. Oregon 
and Ohio), TESOL affiliates have 
suiycss'ully launched a state-wide 
"KSL/I5ilingual Awareness Week" that 
involved a lot of fun activities and some 
good, positive publicity. 



5. Getting to know legislators. 

We have heard of a number of 
programs where legislators were invited to 
visit classes and talk with teachers and 
students. The Massachusetts Coahtion for 
Adult Education, for example, started a 
program called "the Meet and Greet 
Campaign" which was an ongoing effort to 
get legislators to visit programs and get to 
know the people there. 

6. Informing immigrant groups about 
lobbying. 

Not only current students, but also 
former students and successful immigrants 
can have a lot to say about the need for 
adult education. We heard about an Asian 
community-based group in Philadelphia, 
PA, which organized a training session to 
help their members understand and 
advocate against cuts in welfare, Medicaid, 
financial aid for higher education, and 
other services. Their aim was to promote 
greater community involvement. 

7. Public speaking 

At hearings that were held around the 
country by the Department of Education, 
many people got a chance to speak up on 
behalf of adult programs. 

Locally, there may be plenty of 
opportunities to let people know what's 
going on by speaking to community groups, 
church groups, etc. The message can be 
just a simple statement of two or three 
sentences. 

8. Networking with other 
professionals. 

We have been isolated, physically and 
intellectually separated from each other 
and from others serving our students. If 
anything good comes of all this, it will be 
that we have established some 
communication and some common goals. 

For example, a coalition of groups is 
about to issue a set of core standards for 
adult education which we can all agree 
on— this will make articulating what we 
are fighting for a little easier. 

9. Becoming political. 

Some individuals are turning their 
attention to what's going on in 
Washington— reading the Federal Register 
and learning the jargon. This may not bi' 
everyone's cup of tea, but as a field wi> nei'd 
to do this in order to participate in the 
national discu.ssion. at 
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What's happening? 

— A quick description of our problem 



Two things are happening at this 
time in Washington that are important to 
us and our students. 

Happening right now 

First of all, cuts and program 
eliminations of $54 million are being 
proposed in the House for adult education 
right now, for this fiscal year (1995). This 
kind of cut is called a "rescission" (as in 
scissors) because the legislators are 
rescinding funds that were already 
allocated. 

Once these proposals are voted on 
in the House (probably in mid-March), they 
will be sent to the Senate for discussion 
and approval. If approved, these cuts will 
affect not only ABE (including ESL), but 
State Literacy Resource Centers, 
Workplace Literacy, Literacy for the 
Homeless, for Incarcarated Adults, and 
Library Literacy will be eliminated. 



Happening soon 

Second, discussion of what will 
happen to adult education for the next 
fiscal year (1996) is already beginning. Two 
steps are involved here: the 
reauthorization of the Adult Education 
Act, which is the law that requires the 
government to provide adult education, 
and then allocating the funds for it. 

It is feared, by all in the adult 
education and literacy community, that we 
will see even more drastic cuts at this 
second stage. In fact, it is even feared that 
adult education might be lumped together 
with job training programs. This would 
have the effect of making short-term 
employment outcomes the main goal, 
instead of the long-term goals of basic 
education which provide the student with 
developmental skills. ^ 




Where to go. 
for more info 



If you need more information 
about how to take action, you can 
contact your nearest Adult Education 
Program. They will have received 
some action materials from the State 
Director, and can probably give you 
some idea of the strategy that is being 
taken in your state, and what the local 
issues are. 

To get information about your 
legislators, you can call your local 
League of Women Voters (look in the 
phone book to see if there is one in 
your city). They give out non-partisai. 
information to everybody about 
legislative issues. 

To connect with follow ESL 
teachers, jom TKSOL or a regional 
TESOL . jfiliato. They will help you 
keep up-to-date through newsletters 
and conl'oroncos. 

Also, if you can got online you can 
join TESLIT-L, an Intornot discussion 
"list" for adult ESL teachers. 
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in a nutshell: 

"Congress is considering reducing 
funding previously granted specific 
programs and passing the remainder on to 
the states to disburse according to local 
priorities. 

"Many policy makers in adult 
education are concerned that eliminating 
programs in July will lead to massive 
staffing cuts, loss of program continuity, 
and loss of important initiatives in literacy 
education. They are concerned that job 
training will take precedence over literacy 
education and workforce programs will 
take precedence over services to families, 
the prison population, and research & staff 
development. 

"Adult educators are now mobilizing in 
all fifty states to make the case for Federal 
adult literacy funding. Failing that, adult 



educators must learn how to promote 
programs to state and local government 
officials. Many of us. ..are not accustomed 
to participate in political action." 

— Judy Snoke 

Director, Virginia Tech Language Institute 
(from an online discussion, TESLIT-L) 



Take action 
now on behalf of 
our students; 
if you don 't, 
no one else will! 



For their help as we were gathering 
information about funding issues, Hands- 
on English is extremely grateful to the 
following people: 

Jinx Crouch, Silja Kallenbach, Terry 
O'Donnell, Sandy Rosenboom, Judith 
Snoke, Paula Schlusberg. 



Learn more about funding 

Where does yours come from ? 



Many of us who are busy with teaching 
don't even know where our current 
program funding comes from! We need to 
get some facts! Use this list of questions as 
a "worksheet" to find out more. 

1. What arc the sources of funding for your 
program? (Get exact names of agencies, 
grants, etc.) 

2. How much money docs your program 
receive from each of these sources? 

3. Where does this funding come from? 
(federal, state, local, private, or a 
combination?) 

4. Who (or what agency) decides if you get 
this money? 

5. Who (or what agency ) decides how you 
can spend it? (names of per.sons, 
agc>ncies, legislators, administrators, 
etc.) 

li. What in-kind donations does your 
program receive? (i.e., use of space, 
services, materials, tutoring, donated 
timei Can you estimate the dollar value 
of this'.' 

The total of #2 and #6 is the cost to run 
your ()rograni. 



Once you have worked through this 
information, you can better understand the 
effects of funding changes. For your own 
information, try to answer these questions; 

7. How is the program money spent? (If 
possible, see the budget.) 

8. As a guess, what effect would a 407^ cut 
in funding have on your services to 
students? 

9. Can they get these services somewhere 
else? 

10. Can they afford to pay for thi'iii? 

Can you justify your program? 

Finally, if you had to justify your 
program t(j an unsympathetic public, what 
would you say? 

1 1 . What short-term measures of success 
can you point to? (i.e., test scores) 

12. What evidence of long-term success do 
you have'' (i.e., educational success, job 
success, ani'cdotes about studi-nts) 

1.'^ What recognition has your program or 
staff received? (awards, honors, mention 
in the media, etc.) 
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The cost to 
run your 
program is 
the sum of 
your current 
funding and 
your in-kind 
support. 
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Below, a "mind 
map" of the features 
of cheese, which 
was the visual for a 
student 

presentation. The 
group's 
recommended 
brand is on top. 
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Nutrition concerns 

All in all, I learned much from the stu- 
dents by undertaking this project. I was 
surprised about how important nutrition 
was to my students. I thought they would 
be more swayed by taste or price, but that 
was not the case. They really were inter- 
ested in reading the package label and 
recommending products based on nutri- 
tional value. The next time I do this 
project, I would spend more time dis- 
cussing good nutrition before beginning the 
project. 

In final presentations to the class, the 
students who compared milk and cheese 
spoke about how important calcium was. 
Women especially should d-ink milk as a 
preventative to osteoporosis. The bread 
group was challenged by the others about 
why they did not choose to compare whole 
wheat breads, as after all those are the 
most nutritious. 
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Media coverage 

As a final summary, I had each group 
prepare an oral report. Although I did 
bring my camera to the supermarket, I 
wish I had also camcorded the students 
while they were making their final presen- 
tations to the class. I was very impressed 
with how most were able to articulate their 
ideas. Each group had to have a "visual" as 
nart of its report, such as a chart. 

Perhaps when classes resume after the 
break the class could write something on 
this topic for the school paper. When I re- 
peat this project I will keep this in mind 
and tr> > work closer with the faculty 
member in charge of the paper, so that the 
students will also have a structured 
writing assignment connected to this 
project. 

Fun learning 

As we progressed with the project the 
students became more and more interested 
and involved. I felt they were enjoying 
what they were doing and not just pleasing 
their teacher. We could have read product 
abcls and compared products in class with 
out the supermarket and tasting compo- 
nent of the project, but the "hands-on" 
coniiioncnt of learning would have licen 
missing and tliat made Icartiiii}^ real and 



lltitids oil l\ii!;lisli. N(i.() 



more "Consumer reports" 



The null} liroiip presented this chart as a 
irav "fcnnipciriiiL' scl eral different kinds of 
milk: 



P^^'ce Co /or tWolesWol Vifawuv"^ 



Cl}oiot) milk. 
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In another class, students investigated hot dogs and 
came up with this written report: 

Hot Dogs 

What did you do? 

Many people everywhere like hot dogs, but there 
are many different kinds of hot dogs, Our project was 
to compare different brands of hot dogs and find out 
which one is the favorite of those surveyed. We 
purchased four different kinds of hot dogs and we 
compared them for nutrition, for taste and cost, 

Results 

We found that 607^ of those surveyed said tliey 
prefer the Hebrew National for the taste and beef 
flavor. Tlie second place was the Nathan's beef franks, 
In the la.st place were the chicken and turkey franks 
because their taste is bland. Also the people cannot 
distinguish between them which is chicken or turkey 
franks. We found that the Hebrew National is more 
expensive, and chickei; and turkey franks are cheajx-r. 

What do you recommend, and why? 

Our recommendation is the turkey franks based on 
the nutrition information. They have loss: 

1. Sodium 

2. Fat 

li. ('li()l('st('r(;l 

But, hoi dogs are still r.o good source in'' nutrition for 
your good health. 

— Gladys (-have;: 
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Hints & tips 




Puppets for kids and adults 

Wc spoke on the phone reccxitly with 
Rae Venus, who teaches elementary 
school in Liverpool, New York. She passed 
along a nifty teaching idea which she heard 
about recently, and which could be used 
with any age group. 

She uses an empty tissue-box— the 
ones that are square on ail sides (not the 
oblong ones). Then she pastes a picture on 
each side of the box that relates to a story. 
(For example. Papa Bear, Mama Bear, 
Baby Bear and Goldilocks for the story of 
the Three Bears.) 

A student can put his or her hand into 
the box and hold it up to display the 
pictures, resulting in a kind of puppet, but 
with four options. This "picture box" can be 
used for all kinds of sequencing activities 
such as teaching the concept of beginning- 
middle-end, for story-telling, or for 
listening practice. 

For ESL this "puppet" could be used 
not only for story-telling but for role- 
playing and speaking practice. Many 
teachers have found using puppets a useful 
technique because it gives the student 
some distance from the performance, and 
thus more confidence. The advantage to 
this four-sided "puppet" is that students 
also have to make some decisions while 
they are using it. 

The pictures on the box could be of 
people or of scenes in a story — almost 
anything depending on the content of the 
lesson. For this reason, it might be very 
useful for adult material as well. Why not 
try it and let us know? 



Questions practice 

Carol Wertz, in Shasta Lake, 
California, sent us a number of good 
suggestions for helping students to practice 
forming questions. Try some of these with 
your students! 

• Rapid questions — First review the 
"wh" words (who, what, where, when, why 
and whow, sorry, we mean 'how.') Then, in 
teams, students come up with as many 
questions as they can with the "wh" word 
the teacher gives them. For example, one 
team will have to do questions beginning 
with 'who,' the other team will form 



question.^ s.'ith 'what,' etc. When they read 
their answers, the opposing team keeps a 
two-minute time limit for the team that is 
speaking. 

• Rapid questions again — this time with 
is, are, do and does. 

• Work with pictures — Looking at 
pictures, instead of telling about the 
picture, ask questions about it. After some 
group practice, they can do this in pairs, 
with one asking and one answering. (This 
works for any level of student.) 

• Dictation — The students could write the 
questions you dictate about a picture. This 
models questioning and gives them 
practice listening and writing. They might 
also write the answer. 

• "I'm thinking of...{20 Questions)— 

One student chooses something in the 
room and other students question him or 
her to find out what it is. 

• Questions to answers — Looking at a 
picture, the teacher gives an answer, and 
they must form the question that it 
answers. (Maybe they've watched Jeopardy 
on T.V. and will be Tamiliar with this 
process!) This can be verbal or written, 
depending on the skill level. 



Give longer 'wait time' 

Here's a trick from the old language- 
teaching pros. Learn to wait longer for your 
students to respond to a question or 
request that you make in class. 

Studies have shown that even when 
teachers think they are waiting a long time 
for an answer, in fact they rarely give more 
than a few seconds before jumping in with 
some help or with a new or re-phrased 
question. The reason for this? Most of us 
are a little uncomfortable with silence. 

Remember that even when your 
students aren't speaking, they are busily 
processing information or working on 
something to say. If you give them time to 
do that, more students will have a chance 
to give successful responses, or to ask 
(juestions themselves. 

To extend wait time, ask your question 
and then try taking several slow Lreaths 
before saying anything more. Or, close your 
eyes and count to ten. Try it it works! ^ 
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Tools & techniques: /'^^o^" 

An ongoing^ restaurant project 



- by Kristin Weidlein. graduate student 
at the University of Idaho in Moseoiv, 
Idaho. 

Here is a teaching idea from an 
instruc tor u-hose students each ou:n an 
imaginary restaurant! This provides 
material for various language activities 
throughout the term. It also provides some 
continuity to the lessons, allows students to 
use their creativity, and gives them 
oivnership of the material they work on. 

Best of all, it works well with beginners, 
but can also be used in a multi-level group. 

Starting with ^ood 

Often one of the first lessons 
introduced to beginning ESL students 
includes vocabulary and concepts about 
food and restaurants. Having your 
beginning students write a menu for a 
fabricated restaurant can provide review 
for food vocabulary, provide an opportunity 
for group conversations, and give the class 
original, student-produced material that 
can be easily integrated into later lessons. 

How to do it 

For thoir menu, students supply 
different types of information about a 
make-believe restaurant that they own. 
They decide on a name, an address, and the 
hours their restaur^^nt will be open. The 
bulk of the menu is built around what 
types of food students want to serve in 
their restaurant. The teacher guides their 
responses and encourages them to choose 
foods that could fill the categories of 
appetizers, meals (main dishes), drinks, 
and desserts, 

A group endeavor 

Depending on the level of the students, 
they can write expanded descriptions of the 
meals and the ingredients. Small, high- 
beginning classes could write one menu 
together; in a larger class the students can 
bi- ('ivided into small groups of two to four 
students and each group can produce a 
menu. 

You can also decide to hiive students 
each design thi'ir own restaurant — 
perhaps they would like to try this aft'T 
working first in a group. 

Using the menu 

The students in my class will continue 
to return to their menu throughout tlu- 
term. For example, when we talk about 



tim..' we can use the hours of the restaurant 
as practice material. When we talk about 
how people are described, we will have 
imaginary customers come to the 
restaurant. In addition to describing thi'se 
"customers," we will order from the menu 
for them, thus allowing for continued 
reinforcement of the vocabulary we have 
learned. 

The menu can be expanded as more 
language is learned. For example, prices 
can be added for lessons on money, and 
students can practice writing a bill and 
making change. Role-play activities can 
accompany these lessons as well. 

Adapting to your students 

For higher level students, you can 
make writing a menu a more challenging 
task by by adding more detailed items and 
including prices. Students could build their 
restaurant around a specific theme, and 
advanced students could even write a 
business plan. The possibilities are 
unlimited, ^ 



Related activities: 
Vocabulary — Have students list all the 
items they will need to purchase for the 
restaurant (such as chairs, tables, fire 
extinguishers, etc) and how many of 
each. 

Economics — Have students make an 
estimated budget for the restaurant 
(electricity, rent, etc). 

Writing — Discuss how they will get new 
customers and write an ad (look in the 
newspapers for examples) or come up 
with slogans. 

Write stories about the customers. 
Or write a letter from a happy customer 
and a letter from an angry customer. 

Grammar — For practicing 
comparatives, use two of the student 
menus and compare prices, quality, 
style, etc. 

Small-group discussion — Work on 
solving problems such as: "My 
I'mpioyee.s ari' alwavs lati'. What can I 
do?" 

Current events — What if > ()Ur 
customers get sick from eating at your 
restaviranf Read nc^wspaper items 
ri'liUed to this theme and discuss. 



To try this 
activity with 
your students, 
you can use 
the blank 
menu on the 
next page for 
a starting 
point. 

Have fun, 
and "ban 
appeiit!" 
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Congratulations! You are the owner of a new restaurant! 
What is the name of the restaurant? 
What kind of restaurant is it? 
Where is the restaurant? 
What are the hours? 

What different kinds of food do you serve? 
Write a menu for this restaurant. 




Name of Restaurant; 



Address: 



Hours: 



Appetizers 



9Aea[s 



^Desserts 
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News & notes 



Looking for info? 

The National Clearinghouse for ESL 
Literacy Education (NCLE) has five recent 
"Minibibs" of interest to adult ESL 
instructors. The minibibs are short, 
annotated bibliographies of articles and 
documents on one topic. These include: 

• Family ESL Literacy Programs 

• Volunteer Tutors and Adult ESL 

Programs 
ESL Literacy Education in 
Correctional Insti.utions 

• Workplace ESL Literacy Programs 

• Workplace ESL Literacy Guides and 

Curricula 

To receive a free copy of any of the above 
minibibs, or for a complete list of NCLE 
publications, send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to NCLE, Center for 
Applied Linguistics, 1118 22nd St., NW, 
Washington, DC 20037. Or, send an e-mail 
request to: nclo@cal.org 



Teaching numbers 

We've learned of a new group of adult 
educators (GED, ABE, ESL, literacy, etc.) 
who are interested in networking about 
teaching basic math skills. They are called 
the "Adult Numeracy Practitioners 
Network." They publish a quarterly 
newsletter, The Math Practitioner, and 
have an electronic list which is: 
NUMERACY@world.std.com 

Membership is open to all parties. If 
you are interested, contact Esther Leonelli 
at the Community Learning Center, 19 
Rrookline St., Cambridge, MA 02139. 
Phone: 617-349-6363. Esther's e-mail 
address is: edl@\vorld. std.com 



Still time for Minigrants 

Hands-on Enf^lish has a small number 
of grants available for an instructional 
project. This year the giants will be for 
amounts of up to $200 each for materials, 
books and supplies necessary for each 
project. 

Ai)plicati()ns are being mailed out now 
and arc due on April 30th. You are 
encouraged to apply — please write or rail 
for an application form. 



Upcoming conferences 

♦ March 28-April 1, 1995— Teachers of 
English to Speakers of Other 
Languages (TESOL) 29th annua! 
convention in Long Beach, CA. Call; (703) 
836-0774. 

♦ April 8, 1995— Northern New 
England TESOL in Portland, ME. 
Contact Bart Weyand, (207 1 780-4419. 

♦ April 8, 1995— Texas TESOL V (Dallas 
Area), in Denton, Texas. Contact Sheila 
McKee, U of North Texas, (817) 565-2004. 

♦ April 23-25, 1995— National Center 
for Family Literacy in Louisville, KY. 
Call: (502)584-1133. 

♦ April 27-29, 1995— Sunshine State 
TESOL in Jacksonville, FL. Contact Dr. 
Judith B. Strother, F.LT., (407) 768-8000. 

♦ April 29, 1995— Eastern Pennsylvania 
TESOL in Philadelphia, PA. Contact 
Pairat Sethbakdi, CCP, (215) 751-8330. 

♦ April 29, 1995— Michigan TESOL in 

Haslett, Michigan. Contact Betsy Morgan, 
Eastern Mich. U., (313) 487-0130. 

♦ May 5-6, 1995— Wisconsin TESOL in 

Green Bay, W^isc. Contact Barbara Law, 
U.W. Green Bay, (414) 465-2137. 

♦ May 12-13, 1995— Georgia TESOL in 

Athens, GA. Contact Joan Kelly Hall, U. of 
Georgia, (706)613-5200. 

♦ June 20-24, 1995— Computer Assisted 
Language Instruction Consortium 
(CALICO) in Middlebury, Vermont. 
Contact CALICO at (919) 660-3180. 



Bad experience? 

(We heard this from Tom Leverett in 
Carbondale, Illinois, who swears it's true!) 

A teacher in Chicago was interviewing 
a new student who kept repeating, 
"Indi. na Police, six months, very bad, very 
i)ad," in an atti-mpt to make hims(>lf 
understood. The teacher became upset, 
thinking that niayhe he had i)een in jail, 
but it turned out that he had been in 
Indianapolis. . . 
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Ad V© rtiSi HQ Thanks to these advertisers for supporting Hands-on English! 



Classified ads 



To place a classified ad, send your 
notice of 30 words or less with US $10 
(subscribers get a discount of509() to: 
Hands-on English, P.O. Box 256. Crete, NE 
68333 USA. Fax /phone: (402) 826-5426. 
Toll free call-in 1-800-ESL- HAND. 

Publications: 

ESOL INDIVIDUALIZED 
PRESCRIPTION CHARTS! Get your 
hands on these! Color-coded charts 
covering a two year, multi-sensory ESOL 
course. Extremely well organized. 
Designed by ESOL Specialist teacher with 
25 years experience. They work!!! $20.00 
Best investment you'll ever make!!! Write: 
Mrs. Sylvia Mendelson Ed.S., 727 Crane 
Court, Port Orange, FL 32127. 

NEW Story Cards: American Indian 

Tales. 40 animal stories from tribes across 

North America, many telling how the 

world came to be as it is. Students read the 

story and retell it $14.50. 

ISBN 0-86647-083-2. 

Pro Lingua Associates. 800-366-4775. 



ORBIS PUBLICATIONS, P.O. Box 
4587, Oceanside, CA 92052. Distributor 
of Bilingual Dictionaries (60 languages) 
and Publisher of the newest ESL course 
consisting of several integrated modules. 
(Free brochure available) 

Combined, 3-year index of Hands-on 
English articles in Vols. I-III is available 
free of charge upon request. Back issues 
are available at US $4 per copy (this 
includes shipping costs). ^ 



Finally, a series full of practical classroom ideas 
for adult educators. 

TESOLs New Ways Series. 



Nc 



Friendly, easy to use format 

Aim, preparation time, unci resources are clearly iioled 
tor easy reference. 

Concise, non-technical language 

There's no jargon. The New Ways Series speaks 
directly to you, the teacher. 

Easily adaptable activities 

Coniniunicative, student-ccntcrcci activities can he adapted to 
meet the needs of students al all language levels. I'crtcct foi- 
mixed-level classrooms. 

To order contact Colleen Inland. TI-SOI.. I W)() 
Cameron St., Suite MW. Alexandria. VA. 22.^14 I SA. 
Tel. 7().V.SI8-2.'i22 |-a\ 70.^? |S-2.'i.^.'^. 

\v \V(i\ s ill I earlier Eilm otiini • New W ays in I em liiiisi SpedUiiK * .^'<'»i 'ly'' in I ( (« '"'".i; * "< ulniltirx /7T^ 
New \\'ii\s ill Teocliiiisi ReudiiiK • New W ays in Tedcliinti (hdniiiuir • more lo come! V^^/ 



New Ways in Teaching Grammar 



Mxrthi rennlnglon. Mllor ■ ^ftS^^yj^ 
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